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All convention activities will be housed under the spacious roof of the Conrad Hilton, which offers a special, flat} 
rate of $7 for single rooms and $13 for twin-bedded rooms to AVA convention delegates and their guests. Because 
of the flat rate, rooms at the same price will vary in their quality but all guests should profit from this arrangement. | 


RATES AT 
NEARBY HOTELS 


and the Conrad Hilton Hotel 





NEARBY HOTELS 


Hotel Single 


Harrison 
Harrison St. 


Pick-Congress 
Michigan Ave. at 


Congress St. 7.00 up 
Sheraton-Blackstone 

Michigan Ave. at 

Balbo 8.50 up 
YMCA Hotel 

826 S. Wabash 2.50 up* 


Double 


12.00 up 


15.00 up 


4.40 up* 


Twin 


$6.50 up $9.50 up $12.00 up 


12.00 up 


15.00 up 


Suites 


29.50 up 


26.00 up 


* Depending on plumbing facilities. This hotel, which serves men, women, 
couples and families, also offers family rooms: for three, $6.00 up; for 


four, $11. 


WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE RESERVATIONS CLERK AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR 
CHOICE IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO STAY AT THE CONRAD HILTON. 


APPLICATION FOR CONRAD HILTON 


RESERVATIONS ONLY 


Reservations Manager 
THE CONRAD HILTON 
720 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


aPasndicc nie single room ($7) 


| ARRIVAL 


| Hy 
December 7-)) =: 


PLEASE MAKE AVA Convention Reservations in my name as follo 


pit ts beer twin-bedded room ($13) 
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Note: Additional reservations may be submitted on a separate 
of paper and attached to this form. 




















| _WOODSHOP INSTRUCTORS— 





Have you heard about 


Magna -Set ? 


ee © @ © © the mag- 
netic Jointer and Planer 
knife-setter that is rapidly 
outmoding and replacing 
the old, mechanically in- 
accurate, time-consuming 
straight-edge method! 
The necessity of tapping, 
prying and _ re-adjusting is 
entirely eliminated! 
Thousands now in use! Write 





for complete information and 


U.S. Pat. No. name of your nearest distrib- 
2,589,865 utor. 
MAGNA-SET COMPANY Dept. VJ 


632 NEW HAVEN AVE., MILFORD, CONN. 








When in need of 
PLASTICS 
for Industrial Arts, Shop, 
send for our 20 page catalog; 
Plastic Products Co., of Utah 
P.O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and religious works, 
etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free booklet D7. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
81 St., New York 1. 





flat 
use 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters and num- 
bers per set; 1¥@” manuscript, 240 letters per 
set. Red, black, white, green, yellow and blue. 
Only one color and size per set. Reusable ad- 
hesive $1/pack. Order by mail or write for 
free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis. guar. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 222 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
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} Practical experience gained through ac- 
tual industrial employment involving a 


follo 


} ‘ustrial experience helpful but not nec- 
essary, 

| The person selected must have plenty of 
Patience, have a liking for people, be 
} able and willing to work with beginners, 





) ‘taining is an essential—This person will 








TRAINING MAN WANTED 


Man wanted to assist in training over- 
the-road tractor-semitrailer drivers—This 
person must be mature and have had 


knowledge of mechanics—Supervisory in- 


and display good leadership—He must 
be free to travel and live away from 
home for extended periods—Teacher 


be required to follow prepared, planned 
schedules of short-term intensive training 
—Salary and travel arrangements will be 
discus-ed at the interview. 

Interested persons may write to, or call 
Charl. Johnston, Coordinator, “William 
Way” Memorial Driver Training Program. 
c/o Foster Div., Consolidated Freight- 
Ways, ‘nc. 1240 S. Holt Road, Indianap- 
lis, Indiana, Phone: CH 1-2841. 





AFL-CIO’S METAL TRADES GROUP 
ASKS FOR TITLE Vill AMENDMENT 


Resolutions approved at the annual 
convention of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO in San Fran- 
cisco September 14 included the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolution No. 42, entitled Voca- 
tional Education: 


“WHEREAS, In order to compete 
successfully in our modern world, an 
individual or a nation must be occu- 
pationally competent. Vocational edu- 
cation, therefore, is essential to the 
personal welfare of the individual as 
well as to the security and economic 
well-being of the nation, and 


“WHEREAS, For more than 50 
years, organized labor in America has 
had a leading role in the support and 
development of sound programs of vo- 
cational education. Labor has taken 
strong action from time to time to 
encourage the maintenance of high 
standards of training. Working men 
and women should continue to empha- 
size and demand sound, effective pro- 
grams of vocational training, and 


“WHEREAS, If they are to be sound, 
vocational programs must be kept in 
tune with developments in the various 
occupations. To this end, trade union 
members should continue to work for 
the establishment of a national ad- 
visory committee for vocational edu- 
cation with equal representation from 
employer and employee groups. They 
should also continue in their efforts to 
maintain active and functioning ad- 
visory committees at state and local 
levels, and 


“WHEREAS, Today, nearly all oc- 
cupations change constantly. If Amer- 
ica’s workers are to maintain their effi- 
ciency and advance in their trades and 
occupations, they must be provided 
with opportunities to improve their 
skills and technical knowledge. Or- 
ganized labor should promote and aid 
state and local vocational officials 
wherever possible in the establishment 
and maintenance of sound programs of 
trade extension training for journey- 
men workers, and 


“WHEREAS, The provision of re- 
lated instruction for apprentices is one 
of the big problems in the maintenance 
of satisfactory trade training programs. 
In cooperation with vocational authori- 
ties at state and local levels, organized 

















“Most significantly, the field of tool 
engineering is never static. It is con- 
stantly improving, and the tool engineer 
must grow with it...” 


TOOL ENGINEERING 
by S. E. Rusinoff 


This is the book for the study of tool 
engineering. 

@ The author thoroughly covers the 
analysis and comparison of costs which 
are necessary in selecting the tools, 
equipment and processes best adapted 
to the product and to the future plans 
of the manufacturer. 

@ He views such areas as tool design, 
estimating, dimensions and tolerances, 
and quality control from the tool engi- 
neer’s position. 

@ Dangerous practices, and handicaps 
which must be overcome are clearly 
listed. 

This is the practical, modern view of 
the duties, responsibilities and function 
of today’s tool engineer. 


350 pages _List price $6.75 
Send for a copy on approval! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W 374 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il 











MEW TITLES—$1.00 each 


The Canning Industry 
How To Choose A Corre- 


spondence School 


Retailing As A Career 





NZ] Bellman Publishing Co. 
: P, 3. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 




















(continued on page 6) 


Latest in School Lathes! 


“OLIVER” No. 167 
WOODWORKING- METAL SPINNING LATHE 











More 
Capacity 


Greater 
Strength 









Maximum Safety 
Send for free color folder. 


OLIVER 


~ MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Ewublic Informmatiom 


LEADERS in American Life Endorse Vocational 
Education. Eighty-three per cent of the 424 leaders in 
American life who responded have recently rated voca- 
tional education as “of very great importance.” They 
chose this response rather than the alternatives: “of little 
or no importance,” “of some importance.” 

The 424 were among 500 leaders chosen at random 
from the fields of science, management, labor, education, 
and vocational education in a study at Purdue University." 

Their judgments are in contrast with those of some who 
occupy positions in American life of considerably less 
prominence. 


BROCHURES Publicize Vocational Education. 
Several states have recently issued brochures intended to 
acquaint the public with vocational education or some 
branch of it. Samples of recent publications are the fol- 
lowing: 

Public Vocational Education Programs. Colorado State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

About Vocational Agriculture and the Future Farmers 
of America in Iowa Public Schools. lowa State Board of 
Vocational Education. 

The Story of Adult Courses in Agriculture in the Public 
Schools of Illinois. Illinois State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL Magazines RF cog 
nize Vocational Education. The leading airticle in N< ‘ion’ 
Schools for August was entitled “All Students | enefj 


from Education for Work.” The September issue «{! Nah 


tion’s Schools carried a 29-page feature on busines eduff 


cation. 


Overview, the promising new educational journal whic} 


will replace The School Executive has solicited fronf 
Dr. M. D. Mobley an article for its first issue (Ja: uarnf 


1960) on “Vocational Education for the Sixties.” 
Dr. H. H. London, President of the AVA, had an 


American School Board Journal. 


rtichpy 
on “Our Manpower Problem” in the May issue «f thf 


Dr. Melvin Barlow of UCLA, a member of the AV{ 


Committee on Public Information, is submitting an artic} 
on vocational education to the NEA Journal at the requesy 
of the editor. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION Emphasis at the AV 
Convention. A representative of the Committee on Publif 
Information will appear before each of the divisions ¢ 


the AVA at its convention at Chicago in December. Now 


is the time for all who are thinking about programs 
public information to crystallize their ideas and _ theif 
questions, so that they may participate profitably in th 


discussions which the presentations of committee member, 


are intended to stimulate. 


‘Frank J. Woerdehoff, Norbert J. Nelson, and John K. Costef 
An Abstract of the Analysis of Social, Economic, and Technicih 
Trends and Opinions Related to Vocational Education. Division | 
Education, Purdue University, May 1959, 7 p. 





This is a wonderful project idea that helps the 
student learn by doing and gives him a proj- 
ect he will use for years! It’s everything he 
needs to develop his skill and pride in his 
work—creates a new appreciation for your 
tools, too. The kits come complete in every 
detail, including pre-thinned grey lacquer 
and a brass name plate. The easy to follow 
instructions were written by Mr. Lawson 
Hockey, Chairman of Industrial Education, 
Maine Township High School in Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 

Complete with equipment list and detailed 
drawing. 


Write now for complete details . . . X 9% 
s~ 
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Vise 
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NEW! MACHINE SHOP PROJECT KITS! 


WILTON 


WILTON TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. INC 
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Unfinished 4” 
Bench Vise 


Finished 4” 
Bench Vise 
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M. D. MOBLEY, 
Editor-in-Chief 


DOROTHY ROBINSON THOMPSON, 
Managing Editor 


ELEANOR BROOKE, 
Editorial Assistant 











































PavA EDITORIAL BOARD 
Agriculture: GEORGE P. DEYOE 


University of Illinois 


Business: WILLIAM SELDEN 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


Florida Department of Education 
Home Economics: MARGARET SCHOLL . 
¢ Texas Education Agency, Austin a Specials 


Industrial Arts: G. HAROLD SILVIUS «Model Rocketry in Education 
Wayne State University, Detroit it y ae eae 
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@ American Vocational Journal is published 
onthly, September to May, inclusive, by the 
erican Vocational Association, Inc. Second 
lass postage paid at Washington, D. C. Contents 


















The Cover: History was made by six in- 
dustrial arts boys when a model 
rocket of their own construction 
swooshed up successfully on the quiet 
open farmlands near New Baltimore, 

Mich., last spring. Their teacher clas- 
sifies the project as a “tremendous | 
learning situation” and tells the story | 
in detail on page 9 of this October, 

1959 JOURNAL. 


























ll members of the American Vocational Asso- 
lation, inc., receive the Journal; 25 per cent or 
re of membership dues reserved for Journal. 
embersi9 applications should be submitted 
Tough s:ate vocational association secretaries. 
der lilary and non-member subscriptions at 
N00 a year from AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington. 
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~ Give your students a 
ad start for the years aheac 


...train them with the 


NEW 1030 DeWALT 


CAH DAT RNR, CEES YP 


é 
é 
OW...more than ever...you’ll make 
DeWalt your No. 1 choice for indus) 
trial arts and vocational training. This news ‘ 
1030 DeWalt brings still greater safety, ver: 


satility and accuracy plus other extras. 


Plan now to include a 1030 De Walt in youl 
ies next purchase requisition. Here’s a con: 
densed specification guide: 
NEW BUILT-IN naTe-cnir NEW pRor-LEAr SAF-T. 
fake, stops tools up front pro- ud 
® with electro-mechan- * tects operator on * 10” saw, radial type, model 1030 DeW ath 
a ice ee: — wide cuts. (optional) 








e Uniform cantilever arm rotates 360°F 
around the column. 





e All operating adjustments and set-ups 
above the work table. 


e Grease-shielded ball bearing head rides on} 
machined trackways inside arm. 


a Ay TES a > i seas Mateniadiad 


¢ Totally-enclosed, direct-drive, fan- coolelll 
motor delivers 3 H.P. 


CUT-OFF SCALE on DUAL-ARBOR MOTOR pagzon tiutsFuu. -—«-® Built-in, electro-mechanical brake. 
guide fence makes SHAFT uses right 360°, multiplies " . 

= “repeat” cross-cuts %¥M= WU © hand tools on back 4 UM 9% © range of shop jobs, e Cut-off, miter, bevel and rip scales. 
easy. mores, ie — adds flexibility. 


e Safety “Cam-Type” key switch. 


e 26”x34” steel base with welded handlef 
and 4 detachable legs. 


Big 26”x36” work top with drop-leaf board. 
¢ 10” saw and Auto-Float safety guard with 
exhaust nozzle and anti-kickback pawl. 
(Specify electrical characteristics required) 
cos Compare! See the new 1030 DeWalt dem 
| FA TYPE” SAFETY PATENTED COOLING pores CAPACITY. onstrated at your nearby dealer’s storé 
“KEY SWITCH, work NEW! mm SYST 1 0” ts 3” . 
NEW! gues Oe « in any direction, rn # air through moto NEW! W! eh ties over 24” Write for catalog, DeWalt, Dept. A V-9l! 


——a== tects your students; =<“ slots at “= Wide on panel stock. § = T anoacter. Pa 
, Pa. 





NEW DESIGN...NEW SAFETY...EXTRA POWER 
MAKE IT EXTRA EASY FOR STUDENTS TO USE! 





Auto-Float Guard 
and Drop-Leaf Table 


CSA A jones (OPTIONAL) 


MODEL "1030" (wr) DEWALT POWER SHOP 


“T. M. DeWalt Division 


TOTALLY-ENCLOSED MOTOR _—_ BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP BRAKE DROP-LEAF SAFETY TABLE 
¢ rect-drive delivers 3 H.P. stops motor instantly eliminates exposed saw up-front 


EXT’ A POWER WHEN NEEDED! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! 





AFL-CIO’s METAL TRADES GROUP 
ASKS FOR TITLE Vill AMENDMENT 
(from page 1) 


labor should continue in its efforts to see to it that adequate 
related instruction for apprentices is provided not only in 
large cities but in smaller communities as well, and 


“WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO commends the American 
Vocational Association, representing the vocational forces 
of the nation, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing of the U. S. Department of Labor for establishing a 
joint committee to explore ways and means of working 
more closely together in promoting, developing and im- 
proving apprenticeship training programs, including related 
instruction for apprentices, and 


“WHEREAS, The original intent of Title VIII of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 was to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of area vocational 
programs, particularly in areas and in occupations hereto- 
fore not adequately served by existing training programs. 
This purpose, however, was averted in the final enactment 
of the law as a result of the approval by National Congress 
of the Bush Amendment—which was offered by Senator 
Bush of Connecticut, according to his own admission, at 
the behest of officials of the U. S. Office of Education. As 


a consequence, it is difficult to provide needed training in 








WATCH 


for the big news about the 


1960 FORD |. A. A. PROGRAM 


to be announced 
next issue! 

















Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest...and most reliable 
... firm in the School Shop 
Supply Field. 








many of the skilled trades, and in areas not now adequ: tel 
served. State and local labor groups should exert influ.no 
to the end that Title VIII of the National Defense Ec .ica 
tion Act will be amended in order that the restri tivp 
language and the word “TECHNICIAN”—that has ny 
common or accepted definition—may be eliminated; anj 
in order that needed programs may be established w:idep 
provisions of this act, and . 


“WHEREAS, It is impossible to provide sound \oca 
tional education at any level without the provision, fir 
of sound vocational guidance. For this reason, organize 
labor groups should continue to promote the establishimer 
of programs of sound vocational guidance that will foste 
the selection of appropriate and adequate forces of youth 
for pre-employment vocational training. This is very inf 
portant. Therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That the following adopted points dealin 
with vocational education be the sense of the convention traton 
(1) To adequately meet the needs of the labor market vocati 
(2) To prevent placing on the labor market poorly-trainedj20Unc¢ 
maladjusted and inappropriate individuals who lack ability 
to learn or perform successfully in a given occupation} 
(3) To reduce to a minimum occupational maladjustment 
and (4) To insure the optimum use of our human re 
sources, and be it further 
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“RESOLVED, That a similar resolution be submitted b§jamong 
the Delegate from the Metal Trades Department to the 195% plans 
Convention of the AFL-CIO. systen 

The following are excerpts including all the “resolves progre 
of Resolution No. 39: 


“WHEREAS, The term “technician” is misleading and 
hazy, therefore be it q 


“RESOLVED, That this 49th Convention of the Metagprovec 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO request the Secretarftion J 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare t§{call f 
appoint a committee comprehensive enough in scope tifan ady 
embrace representatives from labor, management and afyith + 
least one from the American Vocational Association, this 
committee not to exceed seven (7), and also including : 
representative of the Department of Health, Education ani ; 
Welfare. This committee would serve without compensatior = 
and would meet in an advisory capacity with the adminis isa f 
trators of that section of the National Defense Educatiog8™@mS 
Act dealing with “technician”, and be it further area \ 


“RESOLVED, That the Delegates from the Metal Tradey to the 


Department to the AFL-CIO Convention submit a simile 


resolution to that Convention. : C 
ninded 
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PATTERSON [-] BROTHERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


Be sure to order your copies of the December 
American Vocational Journal—Golden Anniver- 
sary Issue—while the supply lasts. The Journal's 


" 


ompet 





‘ iB 
record of 50 years of progress in vocational and ut, s 
practical arts education is an exclusive reference r.? 
for use through the years ahead. ‘ - 
- & 


Order today from AVA! 


$1 each; 10 per cent discount on orders over 9 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR 





















YOUR OCTOBER JOURNAL salutes the advent of education's busiest season with a 
fivariety of special offerings for every AVA division -- for teachers and adminis- 
Wtrators and everyone who has an interest in furthering the development of America's 
vocational and practical arts programs. We call your special attention to the an- 
nouncement of plans for general sessions at the 1959 AVA convention. 












SOVIET COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION - a 135 page report of the first official U. S. : 
seducation mission to the USSR is now available from the Superintendent of Documents, Me 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 70 cents per copy. Vocational ae 
and practical arts educators will be interested in reading this publication, which ti 
among Other things tells about Russia's expanding vocational education program and 

Hplans which are now well under way for reorganizing Soviet's entire education 

system - making it largely vocational in character and modeled somewhat after the 

‘program we have been in the process of developing in this country during the past 

hO years. Soviet plans call for completion of the reorganization in 1963. 


































THE METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT of the AFL/CIO at the 49th Annual Convention ap- 
feayproved strong resolutions regarding vocational education. See page 2 for resolu- 
tayftion No. 42 and excerpts of resolution No. 39. Briefly stated these resolutions 
e t#call for (1) continued support for vocational education; (2) the establishment of 
e Wan advisory committee for the portion of the National Defense Education Act dealing 
d#with the training of "technicians"; and (3) amendments to the area vocational edu- 


thifcation title of the National Defense Education Act. 
ng 4 
| and 


od THE AREA VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM as described by T. G. Walters (page 20) 
inisfS & feature that should prove interesting reading for all AVA members. Such pro- 
atiomerams could have been supported in part with federal funds under provisions of the 
area vocational education measure had not the "Bush Amendment" limiting use of funds 
to the training of "highly skilled technicians" become a part of the new law. 
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CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEV, during his tour of the United States, repeatedly re- 
minded Americans in all walks of life that Russia is dead serious in its long 
time plan to give this nation all out competition in the field of economics. 

This was forcefully pointed out by Khrushchev when he spoke to the Economic Club 
of New York City. In this speech he said: 





; "All of you are well aware of the fact that we are offering you economic 
; ompetition. Some describe this as our challenge to the United States of America. 


j —[put, speaking about challenges, one might say, and that would be even more cor- 

» pect, perhaps, that it was the United States that first challenged all the world; 
it is the United States that developed its economy above that of all countries. 
for a long time no one dared to challenge your supremacy. But now the time has 

‘ ome when there is such a state which accepts your challenge, which takes into 


account the level of development of the United States of America and in turn is 
hallenging you. Do not doubt that the Soviet Union will stand on its own in 
his economic competition, will overtake and outstrip you." 


TOBE? 1959 








This long time Soviet goal has caused the Kremlin leaders to call for a cor- 
plete reorganization of Russia's education system by 1963. The plans call for : 

greatly expanded program of vocational education. This battle of economy invol:es 
education - the training of manpower for efficiency. To lose the productive mai - 
power race could eventually mean losing our lead in the production and distribution 
of goods and services and in the maintenance of a high standard of living. Todey 
we are far ahead - but to keep ahead, we must not slacken for a day our efforts to 
expand and improve all phases of vocational and practical arts education. Those 

who would cripple these programs - through the elimination or reduction of needed, 
effective programs or the lowering of standards - would unwittingly be tampering 

with the economic well-being and security of our nation and at the same time would 
be playing into the hands of the Soviet. 






AN ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS was authorized by 
National Congress (P.L. 380 - 86th Congress) in the closing days of the 1959 
Session. The law provides for a 25 member Commission, who have not yet been 
named, composed of three officers of the executive branch of the federal Govern- 
ment, three members of the House and three of the Senate, four Governors of states, 
three members of state legislatures, four mayors of cities, three county officials 
and three private citizens. 








The Commission, in the performance of its duties - as set forth in the law - 
will: "(1) bring together representatives of the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments for the consideration of common problems; (2) provide a forum for discussing 
the administration and coordination of Federal grant and other programs requiring 
intergovernmental cooperation; (3) give critical attention to the conditions and 
controls involved in the administration of Federal grant programs; (4) make avail- 
able technical assistance to the executive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government in the review of proposed legislation to determine its overall effect 
on the Federal system; (5) encourage discussion and study at an early stage of 
emerging public problems that are likely to require intergovernmental cooperation; 
(6) recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the most desirable al- 
location of governmental functions, responsibilities, and revenues among the 
several levels of government; and (7) recommend methods of coordinating and 
Simplifying tax laws and administrative practices to achieve a more orderly and 
less competitive fiscal relationship between the levels of government and to re- 
duce the burden of compliance for taxpayers." 


The Commission is also authorized "to engage in such activities and to make 
such studies and investigations as are necessary or desirable in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth" in the duties enumerated above in items (1) 

through (7). 


In all likelihood this Commission will in time study the various grant-in- 
aid programs - including Federal grants for vocational education - and make recon- 
mendations that may involve continuance or discontinuance of grants for each 
program. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN REVISED. A copy of a letter written to James A. Brownlow, President 
of the Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO by Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education appears on page 28 of this JOURNAL. Mr. Brownlow 
carried on the necessary correspondence with Dr. Derthick regarding the revision 
of regulations as requested by the 10 national organizations --- five represent- 
ing organized labor and five representing industry and management. See my column 
in the September, 1959 JOURNAL for further information on this matter. 


UPA, 


Executive Secretary 
and Editor-in-Chief 
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By Leo F. Kuhn 





E vee SINCE the advent of the Russian 
Sputnik, youth throughout the nation 
have turned their thoughts to the vast 
field of rocketry. 

For some time, the nation’s press 
has been featuring articles and photos 
of successful and unsuccessful model 
missile flights designed and engineered 
by teenage groups. 

This type of news coverage has not 
gone unnoticed by a group of students 
at Anchor Bay High School in New 
Baltimore, Michigan. 

I would like to tell you the story 
of this group of teenage boys and how 
their natural interest in model rocketry 
was transformed into a tremendous 
learning situation. 

During the height of the Sputnik 
tories, I was approached by three 
boys about the possibilities of build- 
ing a rocket in our school shop. This, 
0 me, was an entirely new idea for 
an industrial arts project, but at first 
I did not favor it. Constant pressure 
from the boys, however, resulted in 
some research on my part. I discovered 
ye could launch a model rocket! 

Selected on the basis of what they 
ersonally could contribute to the suc- 
ess of this endeavor, six boys were 
amed to attempt the experimental 
project. Even though they acted as a 
proup, each one was assigned to a 
pecific phase of the work for concen- 
ration. 

A research technician was appointed 
0 organize and compile all the nec- 
essary information. 

The construction technician took 
harge of the actual construction of 
he rocket, launching ramp and launch- 
ng site. 

A photographer was assigned to sup- 
ply pictures of each step of construc- 

ion and the launching. Another boy, 
proficient in physics and metal work, 
as asked to locate desirable materials 
nd draw up detailed plans of parts 
hat would be required. 

Tracking and the complex problem 
Mf launching were under the control 
bf the group rocketry advisor; report- 

§ was the job of a technical writer. 
ince the rocket was to be solid-fueled, 
he group also selected a chemist and 
lectronics man. 
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HERE THEN, was the Anchor Bay 
Rocket Group—a sextet of teenage 
boys, each with something special to 
offer in the completion of the project. 

Many nights the lights burned bright 
in the school shop as the six students 
learned new skills and utilized old ones 
in constructing their model missile. 
Each day, they looked with fascination 
at the successive stages of their pet 
project—and wondered if their silvery, 
five-foot creation would some day soar 
skyward. 

Finally, everything was ready. 

Assembling the rocket had called 
for expert craftsmanship. Thorough 
studies had been made of its trajec- 
tory—and what could be expected 
when it was fired. All precautions had 
been explored to avoid injury to any- 
one, should plans go awry. 


Mr. Kuhn is an industrial arts teacher, An- 
chor Bay High School, New Baltimore, Mich. 
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THE BIG DAY dawned, and at 7:19 
AM, on an open farm not far from 
town, the boys were in their places. 

The countdown started: 10, 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1—then, the missile 
swooshed up, and out into all the area 
newspapers as Anchor Bay history was 
made! 

But more than history was made 
that day because six boys, and count- 
less others, had a rich educational 
experience. Physical science courses 
have taken on new meaning while in- 
dustrial arts skills have had more de- 
mand since our Anchor Bay Rocket 
Group brought back into the classroom 
a real experience that supplemented 
the theory of scientific principles. 

The story does not end here. Other 
rockets have been built and additional 
projects of this magnitude are sought 
—each better than the one before— 
each teaching a new lesson—and each 
giving valuable goals and educational 
direction to many students. 
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H EARD FREQUENTLY over Cleveland 
radio and television stations are an- 
nouncements encouraging the recent 
high school graduate, the homemaker, 
and the older woman to consider a 
new and challenging occupation—the 
dietary supervisor. 

The Hospital Dietary Assistant pro- 
gram is one of the recent ventures in 
training for health field occupations 
sponsored by the Cleveland Board of 
Education and the Cleveland Hospital 
Council. Conducted at Jane Addams 
Vocational High School (the girls’ 
vocational training center), the pro- 
gram consists of 18 weeks’ instruction 
at the school and 32 weeks’ training in 
a hospital dietary department. A pat- 
tern to administer such a co-sponsored 
program was already in existence since 
Jane Addams Vocational High School 
and the Cleveland Hospital Council 
have been cooperating in a practical 
nurse program. 

The dietary assistant—or dietary 
supervisor as she is customarily titled 
—is a female high school graduate be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, with the 
knowledge, personality, maturity, and 
skill to supervise specified areas of a 
hospital dietary department. 


10- 


Rohrbach 


Cleveland’s program was inaugurat- 
ed in 1952 when hospital administra- 
tors and dietitians in the city, harassed 
by the continuing shortage of profes- 
sional dietitians, sought the assistance 
of the Board of Education in develop- 
ing a training course. 


Since 1952, 62 women have gradu- 
ated as dietary assistants. Being hos- 
pital orientated, most of them have 
accepted hospital employment. Of the 
total number, 43 graduates are cur- 
rently employed in hospitals, five are 
working in commercial foods or school 
cafeterias, and six are full-time home- 
makers. Five graduates, after obtain- 
ing some experience, entered college 
to prepare for professional hospital 
dietetics. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, com- 
posed of the director of dietetics from 
five hospitals, two hospital administra- 
tors, the school principal, and a Hos- 
pital Council staff member, assists in 
developing curriculum for classroom 
instruction and hospital training, in 
selecting suitable candidates, and sub- 
sequently in evaluating course content 
and the “product”—the dietary super- 
visor. Another Advisory Committee’s 
function is to interpret the program. 


yo} CLEVELAND 
~ <1 SHOWS US 
HOW. . 


to tral 
dietary assistant 


Embracing the philosophy that 
good supervisor must have a workin 
knowledge of the jobs for which shi 
is responsible, the school instruction 
program includes the basic principl 
of quantity food purchasing, storage 
preparation, service, and supervisor 
techniques. Application of these basi 
principles is provided through « 
weeks’ experience in each of the fo 
service units in the school. 

Under the supervision of the foot 
instructor, the trainee also has th 
opportunity to give elementary supet 
vision to students in the school bak 
shop, cafeteria, and tea room classe 
Special classes, such as Techniques ( 
Supervision and How to Teach a Jol 
are conducted by a supervisory trai 
ing instructor from the Trade an 
Industrial Section of the Board ¢ 
Education. Classes in Dietary De 
ment Organization and Patient-Diet: 
tian Relationships are handled by hes 
pital dietitians. 

During the 32 weeks of hospi 
training, a professional dietitian supe" 
vises student experience in each dietal 
unit—the main kitchen, personnel caft 
teria, patient food service, the form 
lae room. During this period, the stl 
dent spends a minimum of one hol! 
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Rapid tabulation of nearly 345,535 portions of food is part of this dietary supervisor’s job 


jper week in class where such topics 
. Functions of the Dietary Depart- 
iment, Personnel Policies and Routine 
) Hospital Diets are discussed. 
| Because this was a new educational 
iprogram for a new occupational field 
jin Cleveland, community interest in 
the training had tq be carefully culti- 
vated. A descriptive brochure, pre- 
pared by the school, is distributed an- 
Wi nually to high school counselors and 
hospitals. The program is presented at 
4) “Career Day” in many Cleveland and 
Greater Cleveland high schools. The 
Hospital Council, in its recruitment 
activities, utilizes such media as spot 
} announcements on radio and television, 
idisplay advertising, suburban papers, 
announcement posters, and feature 
pstories in the daily newspapers. 


Initially, certain recruitment prob- 
lems arose because the new program 
was inaugurated without additional 
faculty. Adequate school staff mem- 
bers were not available to answer 
inquiries, interview candidates, or 
investigate references. 


Since June, 1956, however, an edu- 
cational coordinator appointed by the 
Hospital Council has been promoting 
and coordinating recruitment activi- 
ies. All course inquiries are acknowl- 
edged, candidates are tested and inter- 
viewed, and applications are processed 
in her office. 


APPLICATIONS FOR the Dietary As- 
sistants program have increased stead- 
ily. Candidates are carefully screened 
and enrollment is highly selective. Be- 


Student dietary assistants at work in the bakeshop 


cause it is difficult to determine super- 
visory potential, the Admissions Com- 
mittee thoroughly evaluates school 
records, employment history, and per- 
sonal references. The Otis Gamma 
Test, Form Em, is used as an indicator 
of the level of intelligence, and each 
candidate is interviewed by the Edu- 
cational Coordinator and a _ hospital 
dietitian. Because supervisory develop- 
ment requires close personal attention 
to each student, enrollment is inten- 
tionally limited to 15 students per class. 

The employment outlook for dietary 
assistants continues to be favorable. 
The dietary supervisor enjoys occu- 
pational status and prestige in the com- 
munity, and the scope of her work is 
both satisfying and challenging. 

The Cleveland Dietary Assistant 
program is a demonstration of cooper- 
ative endeavor by two community or- 
ganizations, resulting in a threefold 
benefit: utilizing vocational education- 
al facilities, providing hospitals with 
trained dietary supervisors, and assist- 
ing individuals to attain a higher level 
of food service employment. 

There is a crying need in the na- 
tion’s hospitals—our fifth largest “in- 
dustry”—for well-trained personnel. 
Preparation for many health field oc- 
cupations can and probably should be 
provided through public education. 
This is an educational frontier worthy 
of further exploration and develop- 
ment! 


—Mrs. Rohrbach is Educational Coordina- 
tor, Cleveland Hospital Council. 













By Laura E. McAdams 


- Is A SUMMARY of a study of the 
Home Experience Program in the State 
of Washington, made by a member of 
the state supervisory staff with the co- 
operation of many homemaking teach- 
ers. The assumption was that attitudes 
and practices would improve if teach- 
ers became involved in evaluating their 
own practices in supervision of home 
experiences. 

The study began with a survey of 
Teacher Practices in Supervision of 
Home Projects, made in the spring of 
1955. A committee of teachers and the 
supervisory staff then planned the an- 
nual State Conference for 1955 around 
the theme of “Home, School and Com- 
munity Experiences.” Each teacher 
member of the planning committee 
was asked to suggest at least three 
attributes she considered important for 
an effective home experience program. 
In this way a tentative statement of 
qualities of a strong home experience 
program was developed. This state- 
ment of criteria was used to guide 
group discussion at the state confer- 
ence. 

Teachers were asked to study the 
tentative Criteria for A Strong Home 
Experience Program in area groups 
or as individuals and to send in sug- 
gestions for revision of the Criteria 
in the fall of 1955. A committee of 
teachers, working with a supervisor, 
used the suggestions sent in by teach- 
ers and revised the Criteria which was 
then accepted as the standard or yard- 
stick for a *Strong Home Experience 
Program in the State of Washington. 


Miss McAdams is Supervisor of Home 
Economics for the Washington State Board 
for Vocational Education and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, University of 
Washington. 
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NINE STEPS 


to success 


in home experience 


programs 


In the spring of 1956 teachers in 
area groups and as individuals were 
asked to suggest practices in home 
experience supervision which they felt 
would implement the Criteria. A com- 
mittee helped organize practices sug- 
gested by teachers. Area groups and 
individual teachers were then urged 
to study and to use these practices in 
1956-57. In the spring of 1957 a second 
questionnaire was sent to all vocation- 
al homemaking teachers for the pur- 
pose of finding out specific facts re- 
garding the home experience program. 
Each teacher was asked to select one 
criterion for a strong home experience 
program and contribute a description 
of a home experience to illustrate how 


WASHINGTON STATE’S* CRITERIA 
FOR A STRONG 
HOME EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


Home experiences are adapted to needs 
and interests of students. 





Home experiences fill a need in the family, 
the school, and the community. 

Home experiences help students broaden 
interests and develop skills which are im- 
portant to them. 

School and home experiences supplement 
each other and build toward the goals of 
the total homemaking program. 

Home visits enable the teacher to better 
understand the student, the home and the 
community. They help interpret the home- 
making program to parents. 

Families are aware of the purpose of home 
experiences and cooperate with the pro- 
gram. 

Students gain satisfactions 
complishment of their goals. 


through ac- 


Home experiences are planned coopera- 
tively by the student, the teacher, and the 
parent. 

Accomplishments are evaluated in terms of 
student goals. Evaluation is continuous 
throughout the experience. 
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this principle functioned in an actual 
situation in her school. 


TEACHERS who consistently moti- 
vate students to choose challenging 
experiences; who guide them to recog. 
nize goals which are meaningful; who 
assist them in making workable plansffated th 
and who give counsel, encouragementffnce are 
and help with evaluation all along theffhe tim 
way, have the keys to an effective homefincrease 
experience program. These _peopleffespons 
have given invaluable ideas for ourffate stu 
benefit. Teachers from Concrete tofénces ir 
Clarkston, from Cashmere to Camas @uring 
pool their “Grade A” reflections on thef} Some 
manner in which they are endeavoringfif the 
to make home experience program ef-ffecond 
fective for students as active partici-ffor thi: 
pants. f hom 
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In response to the request for ways 
of introducing home experiences and 
motivating interest, teachers gave thes 
suggestions: 

Convey enthusiasm for home expe 
riences and home practice yourself. 
Make every effort to accentuate the 
positive and eliminate the negative. 

Explain home experiences at the 
first of the year when goals and activi 
ties are planned for the entire home 
making program. 

With students, set up standards fot 
home experiences to serve as a guide 
for student choice. 

Contact parents in person and/or by 
letter as early in the year as feasible. 

Illustrate possibilities for home ex 
periences and home practice in cot 
junction with each unit of study. 

Utilize class work to motivate home 
experiences; utilize home experiences 
to supplement class work. 

Use a list of suggested home expe 
riences during conferences and home 
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jsits as a basis for discussion of 
uitable projects. 

Illustrate opportunities for experi- 
pices by means of magazine articles. 
Display ideas on bulletin boards. 
Have former students or those in 
dvanced classes share meaningful ex- 
yeriences with classes. 

) Set the stage for a broader experi- 
ence during the last half of the year 
by encouraging ninth graders to do 
ome Practice the first semester. 
Formulate guides and organize in a 
eaflet or brochure. 


EIGHTY-SIX PER CENT of the re- 
pondents in 1957 said that they use 
i-ffome methods designed to encourage 
tudents to choose experiences which 
jill broaden interests and develop new 
kills and understandings. Many indi- 
sftated that standards for a good experi- 
nce are set up with the class, prior to 
he time when choices are made. An 
crease of 30 per cent—compared to 
esponses in 1955—now try to moti- 
ate students to carry home experi- 
nces in several areas of homemaking 
uring their school -years. 

Some teachers discourage the choice 
f the same type of experience a 
econd time, especially consecutively. 
iffor this purpose, a cumulative record 
f home experiences for each student 
used with success. Others recom- 
end that experiences progress from 
e simple to the more difficult or com- 
lex. Several encourage students first 
) choose an individual project; then 
"fine which she does with or for 
‘Ber family; and later—an experience 
hich gives her opportunity to be of 
rvice to the community. 

Seventy-two per cent of the partici- 
ants in the 1957 survey said that 
“Budents do home practice for the first 
art of the freshman year. Sixteen per 
ent more than in the earlier response 
wored this procedure in 1957. By the 
econd semester, the teacher is in a bet- 
tr position to guide choices of home 
kperiences because she is acquainted 
‘Pith the student and the parents. The 
‘Baits of homemaking emphasized dur- 

































































































































































































































y: g the first semester can point up 
homleas and challenge endeavor. The 
rience Muden: can then use skills taught at 





hool and developed at home threugh 
“Rectice for planning and carrying out 
meaningful project. 
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Homemaking students must know how to develop good work plans 


THE RESPONSES show a trend away 
from requiring a specific number of 
hours of work for each experience. In 
the 1955 survey, 49 per cent of the 
teachers responding to the question- 
naire used time as an important stand- 
ard (as compared to 27 per cent in 
1957). There is an indication that 
more emphasis is now given to goals 
to be achieved and less to the number 
of hours as the yardstick. 

One problem indicated by many 
teachers is that of helping students be 
aware of and to state meaningful goals. 
Sometimes it seems that an experience 
is chosen because there is a job to do 
rather than because a learning situa- 
tion is recognized. 


A WELL THOUGHT-OUT work-plan 
is essential for a successful home ex- 
perience. Most students need help in 
making a schedule for each specific 
project. Teachers use a variety of tech- 
niques to help students develop work- 
able plans. One satisfactory method is 
to use previous home experiences to 
give ideas for action. Another is to 
select one or two typical experiences 


and have the class make a work-plan 
cooperatively under the direction of 
the teacher. This can clarify the pro- 
cedure and help students recognize the 
work-plan as a sequence of learning 
experiences. As a follow-up of this 
class experience, a supervised study 
period is advised during which each 
student makes an individual work-plan 
for his own use. 

Another effective way to teach stu- 
dents to plan is to illustrate by means 
of a class project such as Girls’ Club 
Tea, FHA Banquet, or Open House. 
The class could make an actual plan 
of work for the affair as a group expe- 
rience and thus see the relationship of 
this plan to one for himself. 


CONFERENCES with students head 
the list of recommended supervisory 
techniques. Many teachers give cre- 
dence to the importance of conferences 
with students as a means of helping 
them choose a suitable experience, 
recognize goals, make a plan of work 
and evaluate progress toward goals. 
Many reported conferences scheduled 
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Home experiences should be related to the student’s needs or interests 


during the conference period as well 
as at other times during the day. About 
half of the respondents said they util- 
ize the conference period for this pur- 
pose while more than half reported 
that they give counseling and check 
progress during class periods also. 
Others suggest having group confer- 
ences for a few with similar problems. 
Members of a group stimulate each 
other and conserve the teacher’s time. 

Besides the emphasis placed on mak- 
ing good use of conferences, many 
other techniques are suggested as being 
helpful. These recommendations in- 
clude such guides as these: 

Do more home visiting. Work close- 
ly with mothers. Help with problems 
when visiting. Visits can be meaning- 
ful even on a ten minute basis! 

Give assistance at school. Encourage 
the bringing of tangible experiences 
to school. Almost without exception it 
was intimated that home experiences 
are particularly interesting and effec- 
tive when they are directly related to 
class work. 

Correlate class projects and home 
experiences when possible. Have class 
reports when experience begins. Some 
days spend five or ten minutes on prob- 
lems with the whole class. Sometimes 
individual difficulties can be solved 
with the entire class. 

Discuss new ideas pertaining to in- 
dividual experiences in class. 

Give demonstrations when the need 
arises. 

Be alert for resource materials. This 
would include building up your room 
resource file and canvasing your com- 
munity for resource people. 

Have progress reports when needed 
whether a “quickie” each week, once 
every two weeks or once a month. 

Schedule oral reports on progress 
once (or more) during semester, pref- 
erably at midpoint of experience. After 
progress reports are given, conferences 
can be scheduled when needs are evi- 
dent. On this last point all seem to 
agree emphatically: have progress re- 
ports! 


SINCE HOME EXPERIENCES afford 
opportunities to help unite the school 
and home, contact with the home be- 
fore the experience is chosen is a 
worthy aim. This was illustrated in 
various ways. Many reported visiting 
the homes of some of the girls before 
the experiences are chosen. 
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SEVEN KINDS 
OF MEMBERS— 


which kind are YOU? 


1. Some members are like wheel- 
barrows—no good unless pushed. 


2. Some are like canoes—they 
need to be paddled. 


3. Some are like kites—if you 
don't keep a string on them, they'll 
fly away. 


4. Some are like footballs—you 
can’t tell which way they'll bounce 
next. 


5. Some are like trailers—no good 
unless pulled. 


6. Some are like balloons—full of 
wind and likely to blow up unless 
handled carefully. 


7. Some are one hundred per cent 
in interest, support and willingness 
to work. 


Which Kind Are You? 


* Adapted from the Maryland Class- 
ified Employees Association Newsletter 
(Chapter 21; May 1958) 











A few indicated that all the freshmen 
girls are visited prior to a decision 
about choice of the type of experience. 
Others have some contact with parents 
either individually or in group con- 
ferences at coffee hours, teas, PTA 
meetings, and Open Houses. Meetings 
for mothers of freshmen girls, with 
dramatization of home experiences 
highlighted by students or by the teach- 
er were suggested by several teachers. 
More than half indicated that contacts 
are made early in the year by letter, 
card, mimeographed outline, telephone. 
This gives an opportunity to discuss 
with the parents the choice of a home 
experience that will be most meaning- 
ful to the student as an individual 
and as a member of the family group. 

A home experience should relate to 
a student’s interest or to a need of the 
student or the family. Many cases were 
cited when the teacher guided a stu- 
dent to choose an experience which 
could result in significant learning and 
which would, at the same time, solve a 
personal or home problem. 


ANOTHER CHANGE in proce dure, 
pointed up by the survey, is the nan. 
ner of reporting home experiences. |) 
the first questionnaire, resp: nse; 
showed that 84 per cent of teacher 
had all students use the same form: for 
reporting, compared to 65 per cent in 
the second survey. The summary, iy 
story form, was favored by half of the 


1957 respondents. Other means of ref 


porting suggested by participants in. 
clude: graphs or charts which depic 
accomplishments; chronological recor 
of activities with evaluation of prog. 
ress; diaries; letters which tell of the 
experience; notebook digests which 
record details. When notebook records 
are used, teachers advise that empha- 
sis here be on realistic reporting of 
work done and progress toward goak 
and that the “busy-work” variety o/ 
notebook be discouraged. 


Oral reports and symposiums, pre- 
sented by students with similar expe 
riences, are encouraged by some. A 
written progress report, in conjunction 
with each oral summary, is usually 
recommended. This device can serve 
to encourage self evaluation and to 
stimulate interest on the part of fellov 
class members. Other means cited ar 
to instigate a “Home Experience Day’ 
—when everyone gives an oral sum 
mary; take class to see the result of : 
room improvement or gardening proj: 
ect; share results with the school o 
the community through a display in 
show case or store window; or feature 
home experiences for PTA program 01 
for girls’ assembly. 


Teachers counsel that an experience 
may fall short of success if the value 
of careful appraisal is overlooked ani 
and if encouragement and recognition 
are not given when needed by means 
of some type of “pat on the back. 
Many teachers stress the importance 
of evaluation by the student and the 
teacher; others by the student, teacher 
and parents. Further insight come 
from those who advise that the teach 
er must be alert to watch for growth 
in attitudes, enthusiasm for learning 
and for concrete evidence of attail- 
ment of the goals formulated at the 
outset of the experience. Most testifi 
that parents should be implicated 1 
the evaluation of the experience, n0 
only when the project is completed bi! 
while the student is carrying out his 
plan of work. 
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IN AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS — 


LOUISIANA TRAINS HIGHWAY SUPERVISORS 


Lex TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
} Education Section of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education was 
asked to make a survey of the super- 
visory training needs of the Louisiana 
Department of Highways in the Spring 
of 1958. To accomplish this, the chief 
personnel officer of the Highway De- 
partment and the State Supervisor of 
Personnel Development Training in 
the State Department of Education 
made extensive contacts at both the 
district and headquarters levels to de- 
termine their training needs. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE was 
formed to discuss and refine the ideas 
suggested at the local and headquarters 
levels. This committee consisted of 
the following persons: 


R. B. Richardson, Director, Louisi- 
ana Department of Highways; E. A. 
Landry, Assistant Chief Engineer; J. 
B. Carter, Bridge Design Engineer; H. 
L. Lehmann, Test and Research Engi- 
neer; E. M. Gillen, District Engineer, 
04; Wayne H. Huckaby, District Engi- 
neer, 05; J. E. Jarman, District Engi- 
neer, 03; and Harry Armstrong, State 
Department of Education. 


A state-wide program which in- 
cludes the following areas of train- 
ing was developed: The Organiza- 
tion (Headquarters and District) —16 
hours; Public Relations—10 hours; 
Local Supervisor Series—20 hours; 
Job Instruction Training—1l2 hours; 
Basic Supervision—20 hours; The Ex- 
temporaneous Talk—15 hours; Con- 
ducting the Staff Conference—15 
hours; Business Letter Writing—22 
hours; Economics—7.5 hours; Under- 
standing Human Nature at Work— 
12 hours. 


Objectives of this program are to 
offer a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for all supervisory personnel of 
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By Harry Armstrong 


the Department of Highways; to offer 
training in specific areas of super- 
visory responsibilities pertinent to the 
various levels of supervision; and to 
bring about among supervisory per- 
sonnel a better understanding of the 
functions and responsibilities of a 
public service such as the Department 
of Highways. 

Also, to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of supervision at all levels 
through specific in-service training 
programs and to improve the work- 
ing relationship between districts, 
headquarters, the several levels of su- 
pervision, and employees. 

A typical course outline follows: 


BASIC SUPERVISION 
Course No. 5 


Objective: To acquire a repertory of 
knowledge, skills and habits which 
will better enable the supervisor to 
deal with his supervisory problems. 


Method of Instruction—Case Study: 
To present cases in written, “filmed 
case,” and incident form to be solved 
by group discussion. Three cases 
scheduled to deal with specific re- 
sponsibilities for each two-hour ses- 
sion. (All cases are authentic—a total 
of 30 cases. ) 


Content: the supervisor’s job attitude 
and morale, discipline — correcting 
worker; selection and placement of 
employee; communication — orders; 
absenteeism and tardiness,. insubordi- 
nation and poor work habits; planning 
and assigning work, cooperation; and 
safety and cost control. 

Schedule: Ten two-hour conferences 


—a total of 20 hours—for all per- 
sonnel. 


Mr. Armstrong is Supervisor, Personnel 
Development Training, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education. 


APPROXIMATELY 1,400 supervisors 
at all levels will receive from 100 to 
150 hours of training. 

Four methods of instruction will be 
employed:—conference method, _lec- 
ture, workshop and case study. 

These programs are conducted by 
the area vocational-technical schools 
during regular working hours for su- 
pervisors. The established highway dis- 
trict is the administrative unit for 
conducting the program. Each high- 
way district has named a “District 
Highway Trainer” who coordinates 
the program. Cooperating area voca- 
tional schools in each district have 
named a “District Vocational Trainer” 
who, in every case, is an area voca- 
tional school director. These two per- 
sons, working together, schedule and 
conduct programs according to the 
master plan. 

It is estimated that the program 
will require three to five years for 
completion. Many of the initial ses- 
sions are being conducted at the pres- 
ent time. Others are planned in all 
eight highway districts. 

Due to the scope of this personnel 
development program, it will be nec- 
essary to develop additional instruc- 
tional materials and to provide for 
further training of qualified trainers. 
Each of these activities will result in 
professional development for those 
area vocational school persons con- 
cerned with the program. 

The planning and implementation 
of this program has resulted in other 
state agencies asking for a similar type 
of service for their respective groups. 


Note: A limited supply of copies of this 
plan are available to State Directors 
of Trade and Industrial Education 
from the Trade and Industrial Division 
of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge 4. 
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Buckingham Fountain, Chicago 


A Chicago drafting student 


= 1959 Convention, scheduled 
for Chicago, December 7-11, is ex 
pected to attract a record attendance 
for study and discussion of hundreds 
of professional topics. 

Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago's 
Assistant Superintendent of Schook 
in Charge of Vocational and Practica 
Arts Education is Convention Chair. 
man. 

Presented here are part of the pro- 
grams for the two general sessions 
planned for the entire attendance. In 
addition, everyone is invited to at- 
tend the House of Delegates, December 
10 at 8:00 PM in the Conrad Hilton 
Ballroom and the annual banque 
which this year will have the Illinois 
Vocational Association as host. 

U. S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell will be the featured banquet 
speaker. 

A resume of plans for divisional 
and other programs will appear in the 
November issue of the JOURNAL to- 
gether with a complete list of the 
exhibitors who will have machinery, 
instructional aids and other materials 
on display. 

Be sure to use the hotel reservation 
blank in this issue today! 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

Monday, Dec. 7, 8:00 PM 

Conrad Hilton Hotel Ballroom 
Platform Guests: Life Members and 


members of the Executive Committee, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 

Music: Blue Jackets Choir, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station 

Presiding: H. H. LONDON, AVA 
President and Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


Welcome to Chicago: BENJAMIN ©. 
WILLIS, General Superintendent, Chi: 
cago Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Address: JAMES B. CONANT, A Stud) 
of the American High School, New 
York, N.Y. 
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N CHICAGO 


Members of the Illinois Vocational 
Association will convene in annual 
IVA sessions during the course of 
AVA Convention week, thus swelling 
the ranks of participants in and dele- 
gates to the 53rd Annual Vocational 
Meeting. 

Vocational and practical arts leaders 
in Chicago and throughout Illinois 
have worked with Dr. Sommers for 
months in painstaking detail to make 
certain that Chicago’s welcome will 
be warm and program details and 
meeting arrangements will be perfect. 

AVA officials join in the prediction 
that December 7-11 in Chicago may 
well be the best convention week in 
AVA history! 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, Dec. 8, 8:00 PM 
Conrad Hilton Hotel Ballroom 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of 
the American Vocational Association 
and Presidents of*Affiliated State As- 
sociations 
Music 
Opening the Meeting: WILLIAM R. 
masoN, AVA Vice President for In- 
dustrial Arts and Director, Industrial 
Arts, Cleveland, O. 
Invocation: MERTON C. WHEELER, 
State Director of Industrial Education, 
| Jefferson City, Mo. 
| Presiding: ROY FAIRBROTHER, AVA 
Vice President for Distributive Edu- 
cation and State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Madison Wis. 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Welcome to Illinois: GEORGE F. WIL- 
KINS, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 


The President’s Message: H. H. LON- 
DON 


Presentation of AVA Awards: i. W. 
SANDERS, Chairman of the AVA 
Awards Committee and Head, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 
Address: WILLIAM GOSLIN, Profes- 
sor of Educational Administration, sa , 
Gio ge Peabody College, Nashville, Chicago Vocational High School 
Teni:. 





general operation, objectives, an! re. 
sults of the program. The superin end. 
ent and principal will have to an ilyz 
the present curriculum and d cick 
whether or not a work experience pro. 
gram is needed and should be ad ‘ed: 


The Facts About 
Work Experience 
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Probably no part of a school’s edu. 
cational program can be fully effective 
if it does not receive faculty sup ort, 
Therefore one of the steps the prin. 
cipal or other administrators should 
take in launching a work experience 
program is to enlist the aid of inter. 
ested teachers. This group may become 
the nucleus of a faculty advisory com. 
mittee. This committee will probabl; 
include a counselor, a shop teacher, 
a homemaking teacher, and an aca 
demic teacher, one of whom ma 
eventually become the coordinator of 
the program. The major task of this 
faculty group should be the determina 
tion of the objectives of the program, 
both general and specific. Perhaps its 


Programs 


. is a common belief in the United 
States that American youth should 
prepare for full and successful lives 
by continuing their formal education 
at least through the high school. It 
is also generally believed that every 


Following the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education recognized 
cooperative courses and encouraged 
their establishment in the schools.* 












able adult citizen should contribute 
to the well being and prosperity of 
the nation through productive work. 
If the ability to work must be learned 
—and is not a natural talent—then the 
inclusion of work experiences in the 
education of young people is essential.' 

The cooperative part-time work ex- 
perience program is a cooperative 
training program worked out together 
by the school, students, and business- 
men. Students attend school part time 
and work part time at an actual job 
in the cooperating business.” The plan 
generally provides for general and re- 
lated studies in classes, for rotation 


BEFORE ANY PROGRAM of coop- 


erative work experience is started in 


a school system, one of the first pre- 
requisites is that all persons involved 
must have a complete understanding 
of how the program operates. Included 
in this group are the school board 
members, the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, and the teachers who may be 
directly involved. After a program is 
established and in operation, the co- 
operating businessmen, parents, stu- 
dents, and other school staff members 
should also be given details of the 
working plan.® 

In establishing and operating a work 





next most important job should be asf 
sisting in obtaining an advisory com 


mittee from the community.® 


THE SELECTION of a coordinator o 
director is an important step. There 
are certain personal 
which this individual should possess, 


Among these are the support, conf-f 
dence, and respect of the students, thef 


staff, and the community. The coordi: 
nator should possess the ability, tact. 


and experience to work with employ ! 


ers, employment agencies, and other 


people with whom he will come in conf 


qualifications> 
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tant a 
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must | 


; i : ee : tional 
on jobs while at work, and for super- experience program, a great number tact. In addition, the coordinator o. 
vision of work experiences by the of responsibilities exist for its success. should be a see’ who has had leepant te 
school, which normally makes the Many persons will be involved and business or industrial experience. illece 
placements as well.* interested. The scope of the respon- Where a school plans ennai: det allie 

In the United States the system was _ sibilities of each will vary. The board 8am which is eligible for reimburse: Si 
introduced by Herman Schneider at of education should have responsibility ™ent from state funds, it may be nee 2. 
Cincinnati’s School of Engineering in in the broad planning of the program. ©SSaTY for the coordinator to meet GF pee 
1906. With many variations, the sys- Its members should understand the tain specific requirements in the state pee 
tem was to spread to a few score col- regulations. This should be checked pic 

ae Bc 
leges and to hundreds of high schools " ae Stas ae dea carefully by the administrator and his te 
ae UTHOR S OTE: uring e last sev- facult committee.” s 
throughout the country ” the next eral years that I have taught social studies y P ‘ the ix 
forty years.* Following the introduc- | jn the vocational high school and at- The universal requirement of a may 
tion of the cooperative program at the | tended meetings of the local vocational | bachelor’s degree and a teaching cer- progr 
University of Cincinnati by Dean association, I have seen the need for a tificate applies to the coordinator. The 
y y —— “ pp 
Schneider, an experimental coopera- | “10S*T community of interests between | field of specialization must be in th TH 
A deviate tn th academic and shop teachers—especially f th dinati C in : 
— ee ee ee for academic teachers of “non-related” — the coor ination... ourses advis 
Cincinnati public schools. This was a subjects. guidance, economics, labor problems by t) 
new departure for a public-school sys- If my remarks in this feature serve only | industrial psychology, etc., are help prog: 
tem, and it attracted much attention. one ee the aaa of ful courses for the coordinator of work craft 
° . ° an academic teacher in a vocational topic . srmal 

Following the introduction of the sik daly siti some ter he experience ip gt te fe e tee sl 
Schneider Plan in the Cincinnati school thinking of my colleagues throughout the | Course work in coordination a) coor: 
system, many other systems in other nation—I will consider my time in its should be required. Work as guidance ¥ repr. 
areas put similar plans into opera- | preparation well spent—James B. Wuite, | counselor or as an administrator ptf uati, 
tion. Among these were Fitchburg, | P — oo High School, Wash- | vides excellent background for @ su guid 
Mass., York, Pa., and New York City. ogee tani cessful coordinator.” pare: 
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Unless there are proper guidance 
and placement services available, it is 
dificult to understand how work ex- 
perience programs can adequately meet 
the individual needs of the students. 


‘B Regardless of who performs the func- 


tion, placement is essential to a sound 
work experience program, and one 
must recognize that placement proce- 


| dures will vary from one community to 


another. In a recently developed coop- 


erative work experience program, one 


school has centered placement respon- 
sibilities in the teacher-coordinator. 


| There are instances of placement re- 


sponsibilities falling on the counselor, 
particularly where he is coordinator of 
the work experience program. No mat- 
ter what agency is charged with the 
responsibility of placement services, it 
is responsible for a number of impor- 


| tant activities which are a part of the 
} total process. Provision must be made 
‘for handling employer requests. Pa- 
) rental consent must be obtained. Work- 
| ing permits or employment certificates 
) must be provided as required by law. 
) These are but a few of the details 
i which fit into the placement function 
) of work experience programs.!! 


It has been pointed out that one 


i.) of the functions of the faculty advisory 
‘committee may be to assist in secur- 
.p ing an advisory committee from the 
‘community. The use of citizens’ com- 
}mittees to assist with general educa- 


tional planning is a recent innovation. 
However, advisory committees have 
been serving in the field of vocational 
education for several decades. The co- 


ordinator of the program may not 


immediately recognize the benefits to 
be derived from the counsel and guid- 
ance available from businessmen and 


}employers serving on the advisory 


committee. Some administrators and 


school boards distrust and even fear 


the influence which such a committee 
may exert over school policies and 
programs. 


THE PERSONNEL included in any 
advisory committee will be determined 
by the nature of the work experience 
program. The personnel making up the 
craft or occupational advisory commit- 
tee should include, in addition to the 
coordinator and the school principal, 
representatives from the board of ed- 
ucation, the school administration, the 
guidance service, the employers, the 
pareits, the public employment serv- 
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All cooperating agencies must have clearly defined responsibilities 


ice, the most interested local labor or- 
ganization, and other affected groups, 
for example, the local chamber of com- 
merce. Through the development of 
mutual good will and understanding, 
the helpfulness of the advisory commit- 
tee will do much to get the program 
off to a successful beginning.'* 

The most serious defect in the en- 
tire program is in the lack of good 
and systematic training in the indus- 
try. Apparently there is a sort of un- 
conscious feeling on the part of the 
employer that the school has the re- 
sponsibility for training, and he does 
not recognize his own specific respon- 
sibilities in this matter even when he 
undertakes a cooperative program. 
This is not surprising, since training 
is the primary function of the school, 
and is regarded only as an incidental 
matter in industry. To get an industry 
or a labor organization to assume such 
a definite education and to make 
adequate provision for carrying it out 
is one of the most difficult tasks that 
confronts the promoter of cooperative 
training.'* 

From time to time, the work ex- 
perience program should be reviewed 
for purposes of evaluating its effects 
on the individual, the school, and the 
community. The effects of the program 
on the individual should be investi- 
gated thoroughly. By means of coop- 
erative data, employers’ rating sheets, 
counseling, and effective supervision, 
the school may note influences on 
scholarship. attendance, and personal 
adjustment. Data gathered from a 
study of the program may make it 
possible to set a pattern of work-study 
ratio, to ascertain the influence of the 
work on vocational choice, or to stimu- 
late a more intense study of the meth- 





od of selecting participants. Many 
schools have already found that a 
salary and hour record not only has 
potential individual guidance value, 
but helps greatly in interpreting the 
program to the public." 


IF COOPERATIVE training is to be 
effective, each of the cooperating agen- 
cies must have clearly defined respon- 
sibilities for training, and each must 
be held to strict accountability for the 
work within its field. It will add greatly 
to the effectiveness of the program if 
the pupils and the public know the 
definite responsibilities assumed by 
each.'° 


NOTES 
'DeWitt Hunt, Work Experience Education 
Programs in American Schools (Washing- 


ton: Government Printing Office, 1957), 
mL 

* Wilson Ivins, William Runge, Work Experi- 
ence in High School (N. Y.: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1951), p. 165. 

® Milton J. Gold, Working to Learn (N. Y.: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951), p. 107. 

‘ Ibid, pp. 107-108. 

* DeWitt Hunt, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

*Wilson Ivins, William Runge, op. cit., p. 
164. 

* Ibid, pp. 167-168. 

‘Franklin Zeran, Life Adjustment Education 
in Action (N. Y.: Chartwell House, Inc., 
1953), p. 421. 

* Ibid, p. 422. 

* DeWitt Hunt, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

™ Franklin Zeran, op. cit., pp. 423-424. 

* DeWitt Hunt, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

1? R. W. Selvidge, Verne Fryklund, Principles 
of Trade and Industrial Teaching (Peoria: 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 
194-195. 


“ Franklin Zeran, op. cit., pp. 429-430. 
*R. W. Selvidge, Verne Fryklund, op. cit., 
pp. 198-199. 
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By T. G» Walters 


= A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER of 
vocational agriculture could well be 
compared to the successful modern 
farmer who is “Jack of all trades and 
master of all.” 


The vocational agriculture teacher 
who is not the master of all problems 
that confront even one farmer (who 
may be a large dairyman with 30 to 
40 thousand dollars invested in machin- 
ery and equipment) finds himself in 
a critical spot. 

Teachers in communities where there 
are 100 farmers may find that each 
one has a different program. 

In class and through individual 
supervision, problems related to such 
varied subjects as farm finance, mar- 
keting, taxes, social security, machin- 
ery operation, and insecticides must 
be solved. 


Because it is out of the question to 


expect a teacher to be a specialist in - 


such a wide variety of fields, the voca- 
tional staff in Georgia has attempted 
to provide some assistance. 


ONE MAJOR STEP in this direction 
took place when eight teachers were 
selected to do a specialized kind of 
job—that is, they were asked if they 
would be willing to return to school 
for training in certain phases of agri- 
culture where teachers’ needs for spe- 
cial assistance were apparent. Many 
teachers do not have time to go back 
to school and also keep their vocation- 
al agriculture programs going. Even 
so, they are often called upon to in- 


Mr. Walters is Georgia State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, Atlanta. 


New dimensions for vo-ag 


GEORGIA’S AREA TEACHERS 









EDITOR’S NOTE: This feature de- 
scribes briefly one type of an area 
vocational agriculture program. 


If the “Bush Amendment”—re- 
quested and promoted by U. S. Of- 
fice of Education officials (not offi- 
cials of the Vocational Division) 
—to the Area Vocational Title of 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 had not become a part of 
this law, funds made available to 
states under its provisions could 
have been used for agricultural edu- 
cation and other area programs.— 
M. D. MOBLEY 











struct classes in problem areas that 
did not exist when they were in col- 
lege. 

It was found that chiefly, these 
teachers needed help in areas related 
to tractor operation and maintenance, 
all kinds of farm equipment problems, 
farm electrification, farm water sup- 
ply, farm fencing, farm welding, in- 
come tax and social security returns, 
and power tools and equipment in the 
school shop. 

In launching our project, it was first 
necessary to select teachers who were 
willing to take special training in sev- 
eral specific phases of agriculture and 
become almost an expert in each one 
—an assignment that would obviously 
call for a lot of study and hard work. 

After eight willing and able teachers 
were lined up and each one was em- 
ployed by a selected school board as an 
area vocational agriculture teacher, the 
group was asked to report to the Engi- 
neering Department at the State Col- 
lege for an intensive 10-day course in 
tractor maintenance and operation. 

The teacher training department 
offered guidance in setting up the pro- 
gram and also helped the teachers 
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organize their instructional procedures, 
It was agreed that special assistance in 
teaching adult classes in tractor main. 
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For several months the eight area 
teachers concentrated on this one job. 
The district supervisors scheduled their 
time in accordance with requests from 
school officials and regularly-employed 
vocational teachers. Resources, how: 
ever, could not satisfy in full the calls 
for assistance. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE teach- 
ers scheduled for help from area teach: 
ers were asked to organize their eve: 
ning classes in the customary manner. 
A date was set for the class to open and 
the area teacher went to school, prob- 




























ably a day in advance, so that facilities ical as 
and supplies would be arranged. lass si 

The regular teacher was _ respon alled uw 
sible for the class and the area teacher, “°"S 
was called on to take charge of the in- om a 





structional program only when the 
jobs to be taught dealt with special. f 
technical or skilled training. Area 
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AREA 
teachers usually stayed on for three sillien 
or four days. Farmers, who oftenf}. equ 
stayed in class several hours daily, inf}),,., ; 
many instances brought along all of ional 





their tenants and tractor drivers (who 
also enrolled in the program) as well 
as several tractors. 
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The area teacher usually stays on 
only long enough to offer instruction 
in phases of the program the regular 
teacher has earmarked for special as 
sistance. The regular teacher has ful 
responsibility for individual superv: 
sion or follow-up. 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS of spe 


cial assistance followed the first job of 
tractor maintenance and _ operation. 
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arm electrification came into the pic- 
ure rapidly. This problem had already 
heen iackled by regular teachers who 
nitended a series of summer clinics 
aught by an instructor from the agri- 
ultural engineering department of the 
ollege of Agriculture, University of 
Seorgia—who was assisted by person- 
el from the Rural Division of the 
eorgia Power Company and repre- 
ntatives of REA co-ops. However, 


progress was slow for regular teachers 


n organizing an effective instructional 
program in farm electrification be- 
ause of the many other jobs they were 
expected to handle. Helping a farmer 
decide on a farm wiring layout re- 
yuires a great deal of real “know- 
ow.” Regardless of the size of the job, 
eachers seek to be well prepared. 


| One may say this type of instruc- 


ion is not the job of the agricultural 
eacher. If farmers could handle the 
problem without any assistance from 
eachers, that would be _ fine—but 
eachers are called upon for assistance 
pnd, in some cases, farmers were trying 


jo extend wiring systems without any 


elp, sometimes with ineffective or 
langerous results. 

In farm electrification, the area 
eachers have had the full cooperation 
pf the Rural Division of the Georgia 
ower Company and the managers of 
he several REA Co-ops in the state. 
ersonnel from these two organiza- 
ions help in planning farm wiring 
systems and usually have representa- 
ives who are prepared to offer tech- 
ical assistance in attendance at each 
lass session. These people are not 
alled upon to teach but serve, instead, 
s consultants. When classes go to a 
arm to do rewiring jobs, representa- 
ives of farm cooperatives and power 


ompanies serve as group leaders. 


| AREA TEACHERS usually have a 


railer or pick-up truck for hauling spe- 
ial equipment and teaching materials. 
hese teachers move from one voca- 
ional department to another for the 
onvenience of farmers who would 
lave to travel many miles to another 
ounty or to an area school if such 
sistance were not available. In most 
ases, the farmer would not travel out 
f his area for such instruction. 

Lasi year, 12 area teachers were 
mployed by regular school boards as 
e result of recommendations from 
embers of the vocational agriculture 
laff. The State Vocational Division 
timbiirses the school boards for sala- 
ies and travel. 


Area teachers are responsible to the 
school board that handles the contract. 
They must give priority to the home 
county or to schools in the county 
where they are employed. After local 
requests have been filled, other schools 
can ask the agricultural supervisor 
for assistance. 

During summer months, a few adult 
classes are organized and taught for 
farmers by area teachers. The rest of 
their time during this season is devoted 
to clinics for regular teachers in spe- 
cial phases such as welding, farm elec- 
trification, operating power equipment 
and maintaining and adjusting food 
processing equipment. Special classes 
are also offered by area teachers in ac- 
cordance with requests. 


WHY CAN'T the regular agricul- 
tural teacher assume the work done by 
the area teacher? 

A partial answer to this question 
has already been provided. It is diffi- 
cult, or almost impossible, for one 
teacher to become proficient in the 
many phases of agriculture. Then too, 


there has been an increase in high 
school enrollments in vocational agri- 
culture because of consolidation, and 
some reduction in the number of agri- 
cultural teachers—leaving less time 
for adult and young farmer work on 
the part of regular teachers. 

Farming in many areas has become 
highly specialized, and if an agricul- 
tural teacher is to be an effective per- 
son he must be well trained and pos- 
sessed of more information than the 
person he is to teach. 





ADULT-FARMER INSTRUCTION IN GEORGIA 





Number 
Classes* 


Special Phases (not meetings) 


Number 
Teachers 
Reached 


Number 
Adults 
Enrolled 


Hours 
Class* * 


Instruction 





Tractor Maintenance 81 
Farm Electrification 99 
Water Systems 14 
Farm Fencing 26 
Food Processing 6 
Farm Income Tax 32 
Landscaping 

Commercial Eggs 

Egg Grading 

Farm Management 

Pole Barn Construction 

Swine Production 

Farm Welding 

Screening Homes 


75 1447 95 
1207% 1722 168 
88 173 20 
295 496 44 
35 91 8 
127 469 42 
120 278 14 
12 46 
1 16 
30 41 
10 33 
12 86 
36 
20 23 





*Regular organized adult class taught by area and regular teacher. 
**Hours of instruction given indicates teaching time of area teachers. 


INDIVIDUAL TEACHER ASSISTANCE IN GEORGIA 





Special Phases 


NO. MEETINGS 


NO. TEACHERS 





Repairing & Maintaining 
Food Processing Equipment 
Farm Mechanics 

Farm Electrification 
Sealer Repair 

Filing System 

Home Improvement 
Painting 

Crop Production 
Livestock 

Soil & Water Survey 


33 41 


98 126 
16 35 
18 52 
27 13 
4 3 
1 2 
17 19 
50 39 
6 





encourage individual participation. 





Note: Area teachers have devoted a portion of their time to clinics for the regular 
agricultural teachers. The majority of these clinics, held during the summer months, 
usually were from 4 to 10 hours in length. The groups were kept small in order to 











The Relationship of 


he. SEEMS to be general agree- 
ment on the thought that students who 
are preparing to enter business offices 
should be expected to meet vocational 
standards. The assumption, therefore, 
is that business office production and 
quality standards are somewhat uni- 
form and businessmen and _ business 
teachers know just what is expected 
of the beginning office worker. If these 
assumptions were correct, certainly the 
problem of training students to enter 
and succeed in the business office would 
be reduced in intensity. As in other 
aspects of life, meeting objectives in 
many instances is less difficult than 
determining what the objectives are. 
One of the difficulties that the busi- 
ness educator encounters is determin- 
ing what constitutes employee success 
on the job. Studies made on the sub- 
ject seem to indicate that considerably 
more than basic shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, machine, and bookkeeping eff- 
ciency are required. The statement is 
often made that beginning employees 
in the office frequently fail, not because 
of the lack of the basic office skills. 
but rather because they lack desirable 
work habits and intangible character- 
istics such as loyalty, dependability, 
cooperativeness, and the like. Yet when 
businessmen address gatherings of 
business teachers, they comment most 
often on what seems to be the stenog- 
rapher’s inability to transcribe mean- 
ingfully and correctly the notes she 
has taken in dictation. They complain 
about her inability to spell, syllabicate, 
capitalize, and punctuate correctly. 


WHAT, THEN, IS EXPECTED of the 
beginning office worker? What are the 
minimum job standards that business 
educators should be sure business stu- 
dents meet before they are recom- 
mended to the community as capable 
prospective office employees? 

In the secretarial field, students are 
expected to meet the standard of the 
mailable letter. Standards of mailabil- 
ity, however, vary so remarkably 
among business offices that what would 
be considered mailable in one office 
would not be so considered in an- 
other. A survey’ of 80 businessmen 
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Office Standards to 


who are members of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, chapter of NOMA re- 
vealed that businessmen in that com- 
munity expect correspondence that 
leaves their offices to be free of typo- 
graphical errors, misspelled words, in- 
correctly divided words, strikeovers, 
uneven left margins, incorrect punc- 
tuation, poor erasures, and the like. 
The only points on which there was 
substantially unanimous agreement as 
to the types of error that cause a 
letter to be declared unmailable were 
typographical errors in the body of 
the letter and misspelled words. Some 
of the Harrisburg businessmen ex- 
pressed concern when typographical 
errors appeared in the inside address 
—others did not. Some would refuse 
to place a letter in the mail if the left 
margin was considerably wider than 
the right margin; others would con- 
sider such letters mailable. This and 
other investigations bear out the dif- 
ferences in standards that exist in to- 
day’s office. 

The speed at which young stenog- 
raphers are expected to take short- 
hand varies, too. In offices where dic- 
tation is largely routine, stenographers 
will undoubtedly be expected to take 
rapid dictation. On the other hand, in 
many offices girls could take much or 
all of the dictation with abbreviated 
longhand. In more instances than we 
care to admit, stenographers attend 
adult evening and business schools in 
order to regain the speed lost on the 
job. 

Office-machine operation standards 
also are difficult to determine. The 
number of computations made on a 
given machine within a given period 
of time is bound to vary depending 
upon the number of digits in the par- 
ticular problem, the degree of auto- 
matic operation of the machine, and 
the relative proportion of the day the 
operator uses that particular machine. 

Standards of efficiency, then, must 
be determined on specific and closely 
delimited tasks; and, indeed, such 
standards have been determined by 
specific firms and reported in the pro- 
fessional literature. 


BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


By Dean R. Malsbary 


A single file clerk, for example, ca 


be expected to mark, sort, and file 80% 


pieces of general correspondence in 
7-hour day when the correspondence 
consists of approximately 50 per cer 
subject and 50 per cent name record 
On the other hand, when the corr 
spondence consists of 100 per cet 
name material, 3,000 pieces can 
sorted or 1,200 pieces filed in a 7-how 
day.” 


populati 
Birming 


compani 
Foremat 


rolled fe 


A billing typist, after three monthg\, 


on the job, can usually be expected t 


complete 75 forms in a 7-hour day, of) 


an average of one form every six mit 
utes.* By restricting duties, one com 
pany expects an operator posting | 


accounts receivable by machine (fe 


produce about 900 statements wil 
approximately 2,500 postings a day. 


Standards of production can be devel) 


oped rather easily for such activitie 


as these, particularly in the large 


offices where greater degrees of sp 
cialization prevail. However, m0 
workers—particularly those in me 
dium-sized and smaller offices—pe! 
form so many different jobs that pr 
duction measurement and the time 
quired to complete specific operation 
are difficult to determine. 

Few bookkeepers, for example, kno" 
how long it takes to perform variot 
aspects of the specific bookkeepitf 


functions; and, as Gordon points oll 
“As long as the assigned work is coll 


pleted by the end of a specified 2 
counting period, no one is concerneé 
about the intermediate rates of pr 
duction.” 

(continued on page 2) 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNIESO 
























\. \TIONAL EDUCATION and the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training 
of the United States Department of 
Labor have joined hands in Tarrant 
City, Alabama, a town of about 8,000 
population some six miles northeast of 
Birmingham, to train employees to 
meet increasing demands for supervi- 
‘sors. Twenty-four “students” from two 
‘companies, who completed a Basic 

Foremanship Course in the Spring, en- 
rolled for an Advanced Foremanship 
"Course which opened September 15 
Fat the Jefferson County Vocational 
ESchool. 

Otto B. Smith, Director of Voca- 
Mtional Education for the Jefferson 
‘County School System since 1950, in- 
‘sists credit should go to Jesse A. 
‘Duren, Field Representative for the 
‘Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
jing, while Mr. Duren counters Mr. 
Smith is responsible for the success 

of the training venture. Actually, each 
played a vital role in this cooperative 
lundertaking. 

While servicing the apprenticeship 
program at W. H. Hutchinson & Son, 
‘Binc., maker of bottle caps and metal 
lithographers, the plant superintend- 
‘Pent discussed with Mr. Duren the pos- 
sibility of establishing a training pro- 
‘Pgram for supervisors. A survey of in- 
dustrial establishments in the area 
showed a number of companies were 
Pfaced with the same problem. After 
i#Mr. Duren uncovered the need in the 
infcommunity, he and Mr. Smith ob- 
om@tained Chamber of Commerce support. 
i®lt was then that Mr. Smith found and 
employed an instructor. 

There is no difficulty in finding ap- 
‘Bplicants as there are repeated requests, 
Mr. Smith said. The problem is to find 
‘itiBqualified teachers as anyone teaching 
supervisory subjects must have some- 
thing worthwhile to offer. He said he 
“Bwas most fortunate in securing the 
services of J. T. Aldridge, Supervisor 
of Training, Fairfield Steel Works, 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Division, 
U.S. Steel. 

Lo Petree, Alabama State Supervi- 
sor of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, explained the need for 
®walified supervisors is not confined 
lo Tarrant City but exists in every 
industrial community in the State. 
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com[ [tained supervisors are hard to find,” 
d afte said. “Many hold such positions 
ernei™'oday only because they are loyal to 
- progatteir company, because of seniority or 

knowledge of the job, and not because 
e 26M! their ability to lead or to supervise. 
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Otto B. Smith, Director of the Jefferson County Vocational School, l., and Jesse A. Duren, 
Field Representative for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in Birmingham, discuss 


plans for the Advanced Foremanship Course. 


In Tarrant City, Ala.— 


POTENTIAL SUPERVISORS 
NITIES TO DEVELOP 





OPPORTL 


HAVE 





By Margaret Troxell 


These people need training as well as 
do those who show great potential for 
supervisory jobs. Vocational educa- 
tion has a big hand in this work, and 
no one is doing more than J. F. Ing- 
ram, Alabama State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education and 
a member of the joint AVA-BAT Com- 
mittee. 

“ALABAMA IS particularly attrac- 
tive to today’s industries because of 
its raw materials, climate, available 
labor, transportation, and economical 
electricity. However, any industry lo- 
cating in Alabama is faced with the 
immediate problem of training workers 
for its particular operation. This train- 
ing is not limited to the man on the 
assembly line but extends to the su- 
pervisor. There are few industries es- 
tablishing in a new location that have 
sufficient trained employees whom 
they can spare to fill supervisory jobs. 


“Additionally, if industries already 
established in the State are to meet 
nation-wide competition, they must 
carry on a continuing training pro- 
gram for supervisors. This is neces- 
sary to keep them informed on new 
processes and new materials so that 
they can properly train the men under 
them. When a supervisor is on his 
toes training the new worker he, at 
the same time, is studying his overall 
operation and is more aware of what 
is necessary for its improvement.” 

“There is no question but that the 
need for trained supervisors is con- 
stantly increasing,” Mr. Ingram said. 
“For that reason, we have one member 
on the State staff who devotes full 
time to supervisory training, another 
who directs leadership conferences 
with organized labor groups and a 
third man who works in a similar 
capacity with non-organized labor 
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groups. We anticipate adding another 
person to the supervisory training staff 
at an early date. 

“Because it is too big a job to hope 
to reach the entire State, we are at- 
tempting to recruit conference leaders, 
who would work on a part-time basis, 
in various industrial areas. In an effort 
to train interested individuals in con- 
ference leadership, we have held one 
40-hour course at the University of 
Alabama to train trainers, and plan 
another such course in the Fall. 

“We could use 12 conference leaders 
in Jefferson County alone, which 
makes up one-sixth of the population 
of Alabama. I only wish we could find 
100 such leaders for the entire State. 
Funds are available for their employ- 
ment. We only need the men. 

“The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, in the course of its activi- 
ties, has stimulated interest in train- 
ing and has uncovered a number of 
supervisory training needs. We are 
working together in an effort to fill 
those that appear most vital. The crux 
of the training problem could be 
solved if we could provide necessary 
facilities to develop qualified super- 
visors. The trained supervisor, recog- 
nizing the value of training, will see 
that training extends down the line.” 

Mr. Smith has a long career in the 
vocational education field and greatly 
prizes the life membership in the 
American Vocational Association, pre- 
sented him last Christmas by his staff. 
He was at one time Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Training for the Northwest 
District of Alabama, served for three 
years with the Veterans Administra- 
tion in charge of guidance in the 
northern part of Alabama, and was a 
high school coordinator with the Vo- 
cational Division of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in Alabama. 

Mr. Aldridge has also had consid- 
erable experience in vocational edu- 
cation. From 1951-53 he was with the 
Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion and prior to that taught diversi- 
fied occupations at Bessemer High 
School and at Ensley High, Birming- 
ham. He also served as supervisor of 
the Veteran Training Program. 

The 25 members of the two classes 
for the Basic Foremanship Course com- 
prised employees of only two firms, 
W. H. Hutchinson and Son, Inc., and 
the Vulcan Rivet and Bolt Corp. 
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Leaders must be ready with help, reasonable in judgment, right in decisior: 


Twenty-four completed the classes, in 
which Mr. Aldridge stressed the de- 
velopment of right attitudes, as he is a 
firm believer this is of primary impor- 
tance to the supervisor. The 36-hour 
course covered two evening classes of 
three hours each for six weeks, Thirty 
hours were given over to 10 hours 
each of regular Job Instruction, Job 
Relations and Job Methods. 


THREE HOURS were devoted to de- 
veloping attitudes including the ABCs 
of Leadership, Personal Qualifications 
of Successful People, and the Human 
in Public Relations, Under Job Rela- 
tions, Mr. Aldridge included several 
hours on Basic Human Factors. The 
course closed with a three-hour study 
of all phases of communications. 


The ABCs of Leadership: 


Attitude Is All Important 
Back Down When Wrong 
Crystallize Responsibility 
Develop Confidence 
Enthuse Our Members 
Follow Lines of Authority 
Give Credit When Due 
Humility and Humor 
Interest Ourselves in Our People 
Join the Work Group 
Kill Rumors 
Listen, Listen, Listen 
Make Best Use of Work Group 
Ability 
Nagging Gets Us Nowhere 
Organize the Work Situation 
Plan for Today and Tomorrow 
Quiz Ourselves Occasionally 
Recognize Members as People, 
Too 
Security Consciousness Pays Off 
Tell the Full Story 
Understand Our People 
Violations of Rules by Us— 
Never! 
Walk and Visit 
X Marks the Spot 
YOU Versus WE 
Zealous in Discharging 
Responsibilities 
Those attending the Basic Course 
learned that Personal Qualities of Suc- 
cessful People cover such headings as 
attitude, initiative, thoroughness, ob- 
servation, concentration, creative imag- 
ination, decision, adaptability, leader- 
ship, organizing ability, expression, 
and knowledge. 
The unit on The Human in Public 
Relations pointed out the four funda- 









mental wants and needs of peop! anj 
the eleven fundamentals of leade ship) 
All people, according to Mr. Ald: idgef= 
need a sense of belonging, recogr ition 
new experiences and new happenings 
and security, including emotional, 
spiritual and psychological. 

The first fundamental of leadership 
he lists as the three R’s—ready wit 
help, reasonable in judgment and righ 
in decisions. The other 10 are: knoy 
your business, be yourself, be able 
sell, take responsibility along with av 
thority, and know company policy ani 
organization. Also, be able to expres 
yourself effectively, know our economi 
system, be able to inspire people, hav 
character, integrity and be consistent 
and use the Golden Rule. 

The three hours devoted to Huma 
Factors in Supervision under Job Re 
lations Training, included considers 
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tions is finally being recognizei 
throughout industry, Mr. Aldridy 
said. For this reason he presents thre 
hours showing the Fabric of Commy 
nications, Communication Channek 
Ways We Communicate and the Neel 
to Plan. The Fabric of Communice 
tions includes awareness, attitudes, at 
tions, clarity, secrecy, listening ani 
believability. Under channels, he treat: 
downward communications, upwatl 
communications and horizontal com 
munications. Ways to communicate att 
listed as person to person, groups alll 
writing. 
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three hours two evenings a week. 






Curricula include the  LearningRalston, | 
Process and Methods of Instructionf§Educatior 
Panel me 





Planning for Training and Use ¢ 
Training Aids, Techniques of Har 
dling Conferences, Practice Talks ¢ 
five and 15 minutes, and 20-minutt 
Practice Conferences. An added fee 
ture covers Functions and Respons 
bilities of Industrial Engineering, Pro 
duction Planning, Industrial Relations 
Central Maintenance, Power and Fuel 
Engineering, and Accounting. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR EDCTOBE: 1 


IFTH NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
)EVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 


Twenty-five persons participated in the 
fth National Leadership Development Con- 
ference conducted by the Trade and In- 
lustrial Education Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, August 17-28. Eleven states and 
Puerto Rico were represented in the con- 
erence which was held on the campus of 
‘alifornia State Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo. 

State Directors of Vocational Education 
‘actively participating were Wesley P. Smith 
Pol California and C. L. Greiber of Wiscon- 

in. Other well known leaders in the field 

pf trade and industrial education who were 
active participants were: Julian A. McPhee, 
resident, California State Polytechnic Col- 
ege; Howard Campion, The University of 

‘alifornia; Melvin L. Barlow, The University 

f California; Samuel»L. Fick, Bureau of 

ndustrial Education, California; and Lowell 

\. Burkett, American Vocational Association. 

Two general sessions were singled out for 
avorable comment by several conference 
valuators. One, a seminar group led by Dr. 

John P. Walsh examined Emerging Issues 

n Trade and Industrial Education. Mem- 

vers were Samuel L. Fick, Chief, Bureau of 

ndustrial Education, California; Helen 
food, Chief, Branch of Occupational Out- 
ook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of 
abor Statistics, Washington, D. C.; Henry 
. Thurston, Assistant Director, Office of 

Industrial Relations, U. S. Atomic Energy 

commission, Washington, D. C.; Sam W. 

‘ing, Program Specialist, and Earl M. 

Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade and In- 

lustrial Education Branch, U. S. Office of 

Education. 

A second general session most favorably 
eceived was a panel on Working With 

Labor and Management. Moderator was Lee 

Ralston, Director, Division of Practical Arts 

Education, Los Angeles County Schools. 

Panel members were C. L. Greiber, Wiscon- 

in State Director, Vocational and Adult 

Education; John Noblett, Business Agent, 

0s Angeles County Federation of Labor, 

AFL-C1O; Frank Wickhorst, Director, Civic 

Affairs, Kaiser Industries, Oakland, Calif.; 

end Lowell Burkett, Washington, D. C. 

Karl A. Thomte, Assistant Teacher Train- 
t, The University of California, Berkeley; 
Lee D. Bodkin, Teacher Trainer, The Uni- 
trsity of California, Los Angeles; and Clif- 
ford Tobson, Professor of Education, Los 

Angele: State College of Applied Arts and 

cienc’s, Los Angeles, were resource per- 
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Participants in the Fifth National Leadership Development Conference at 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, August 17-28. 


sons who made presentations to the group 
and participated in laboratory sessions. 

Many interesting and challenging state- 
ments were made by the resource people, 
Included are some typical examples: 

Lee Ralston: “In developing technicians, 
technical knowledge should take precedence 
over the manipulative but we should not sell 
the manipulative aspects of training short.” 

Henry Thurston: “The use of isotopes is 
growing. Licensed users provide some train- 
ing for their employees, but there is the 
need for the training of great masses of 
people in the safe handling of radio-active 
materials.” 

Helen Wood: “School drop-outs create a 
great loss of skilled manpower. Growth in 
the training of technicians will take place 
in the years ahead.” 

Sam Fick: “Training should be occupa- 
tionally centered and our job in the years 
ahead is to get a balance between the sub- 
ject matter areas and the skill areas.” 

Richard Nelson: “Sound training programs 
must be based upon what the technician 
must know and what he must be able to do.” 

Julian McPhee: “Most of my inspiration 
for the leadership role came from individ- 
uals in the Vocational Division of the United 
States Office of Education.” 

Lee Bodkin: “It is my feeling that this 
Conference tops all others. It has been a 
great opportunity to meet others, to exchange 
ideas, and compare philosophies and skills.” 

John P. Walsh: “There will be much that 
we will be called upon to do in the 1960's. 
Key words in our vocabulary will be ‘change’ 
and ‘flexibility.’ These are words that should 
be kept near at hand. They are words that 
we should adopt and accept wholeheartedly.” 

Lowell Burkett: “We all have an impor- 
tant part to play in building and maintain- 
ing our professional organization—the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. Be sure you are 
satisfied with the part you are playing when 
working with professional groups.” 

Karl Thomte: “The avoidance of a nega- 
tive attitude can be a movement in the direc- 
tion of leadership.” 

Earl M. Bowler: “Your goal as a super- 
visor should be the improvement of instruc- 
tion that leads to the further development 
and expansion of the community, state, and 
nation.” 


Participants in the 1959 National Leader- 
ship Development Conference included David 
Allen, Special Supervisor, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education; Antonio Baez and Jose 
R. Dominguez, Assistant Supervisors, Puerto 
Rico Department of Education; Charles S. 
Booth, Assistant Dean, Technical and In- 
dustrial Education, Mt. San Antonio College, 
Pomona; C. A. Bradley, Instructional Ma- 
terials Specialist, Salem, Ore.; Melvin R. 
Buck, Director, Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Aberdeen, S. D.; Oliver Chubb, Co- 
ordinator, Trade and Industrial Education, 
School of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Also, Elmer E. Clausen, Director of Adult 
Education, Clark College, Vancouver, Wash.; 
Rod W. Clendenen, Coordinator, Industrial 
Education, San Jose, Calif.; Charles B. 
Cooley, Professor of Industrial Education, 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City; 
James H. Frazier, Auto Mechanics Instructor, 
Pasadena, Tex., Senior High School; Rich- 
ard P. Hamilton, Director, Vocational and 
Adult Education, New Castle, Ind.; George 
W. Koon, Supervisor of Vocational, Techni- 
cal and Adult Education, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Donald L. Manson, Chairman, Evening 
and Part-time School, Central Utah Voca- 
tional School, Provo. 


Also, Harlan F. Melvin, Coordinator, Di- 
versified Occupations, Pueblo, Colo.; Car- 
men H. Miller, R. N., Idaho Assistant State 
Supervisor of Practical Nurse Training; 
George A. Parkinson, Director, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Vocational and Adult Schools; Allan 
L. Peterson, Consultant, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction; Donald L. Pound, Indiana State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education. 


Also Leo Ruelas, Coordinator, Industrial 
Education, San Jose, Calif.; Harry D. Shor- 
tess, California Assistant State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education; Jasper R. 
Simpson, Vocational Instructor, Kansas City; 
Wilbur Snyder, Jr., Aviation Department 
Head, Clover Park Vocational-Technical 
School, Tacoma, Wash.; E. W. Soper, Cali- 
fornia Assistant State Supervisor, Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Training; and George 
M. Winder, Specialist, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POTENTIAL SUPERVISORS HAVE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


(from page 24) 


The necessity of a supervisor being 
able to give an impressive talk is 
readily apparent, Mr. Aldridge pointed 
out. Giving a speech or talk, he tells 
his students, does not have to be a 
chore or even a worry. Preparation, he 
explains, is the key to good speaking. 
He urges them to list their ideas, make 
an outline, study the outline and prac- 
tice it once out loud. Other observa- 
tions he makes are: 


Butterflies in Your Stomach—Don’t 
think of that feeling as butterflies— 
think of it as that “tuned-up feeling”. 
It’s natural, everybody has it. It’s nec- 
essary—nature is helping you do a 
good job. So don’t worry about it— 
USE IT! 

On Your Feet—Release tension by 
using your muscles. You can stall for 
a minute if necessary—there is no 
hurry. Don’t worry about how you 
look or how to stand—get comfortable. 
Look your audience in the eye. Start 
talking. 

Now You’re Talking—Talk about 
just a few things—don’t try to cover 
too much. Use words natural to you. 
Speak loud enough to be heard. Be 
yourself—act naturally. Be honest and 
friendly. 

Ring the Bell—Make your talk in- 
teresting. Get going by using an in- 
cident, a question or a_believe-it-or- 
not to get attention and interest. 

Get Variety— 


V—visual aids, photos, black- 
board 

A—anything you can read on the 
subject 


R—related comparisons 
I—I-did-its 
E—examples 

T— statistics 


Y—yumor 


Close with a punch—Review, tell a 
story to illustrate your points, ask for 
action. 

Mr. Aldridge impresses his advanced 
students with the fact that a confer- 
ence leader is never a teacher but a 
stimulator and director and at the same 
time is more than a chairman. Through 
the conference, he attempts to assemble 
facts, select and evaluate facts, get 
group decisions, develop plans, and 
execute these plans. 
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The conference leader must be a 
clear, rapid thinker. He must possess 
ease of expression and analytical abil- 
ity and be impersonal, not letting 
prejudice influence his leadership. He 
must be patient, tactful in handling 
people, and have poise, self-restraint 
and a sense of humor. 


ANY CONFERENCE is only as good 
as its leader and the leader is only as 
good as the preparation he has made 
to conduct the conference, Mr, Ald- 
ridge said. He provides a check list 
for conference leaders to assure cov- 
erage of every item of preparation and 
planning. He also touches on confer- 
ence technique, getting full participa- 
tion, handling difficult situations, the 
use of questions, and summarizing the 
conference. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF OFFICE STANDARDS 
TO BUSINESS TRAINING 


(from page 22) 
WHAT, THEN, SHALL WE DO about 


preparing students to meet business 
standards—to succeed in office careers? 
Certainly, we can and should meet the 
criticism offered by business regard- 
ing the inability of beginning employ- 
ees to handle the English language with 
facility—to choose the correct word 
from the written shorthand symbol, 
to punctuate and to spell correctly, and 
to transcribe and proofread accurately. 
We can insist that the student master 
the mechanics of letter placement, of 
proper erasing and making correc- 
tions, and we can instill in the student 
an aesthetic regard for an attractive 
letter. 

The machines student must know 
and operate common office machines 
with a reasonable degree of skill. The 
bookkeeping student must know book- 
keeping theory and understand how 
to maintain the books in an acceptable 
and efficient manner. Of what “reason- 
able degree of skill” and “acceptable 
and efficient manner” consists must be 
left largely to the teacher and the par- 
ticular business community in which 
the student will seek employment. It 
is a fact, and one that should be recog- 
nized, that a student who is not em- 
ployable in the office of Company A 
might be and often is welcomed in the 
office of Company B because of differ- 
ing job standards and requirements. 

“Office standards” is not an abso- 
lute, but rather a relative term—mean- 
ing different things to different firms. 








The business teacher is understan lab) 
confused by the conflicting and vary. 
ing demands of various busines: es 
different employing communities Fo, 
these reasons, much good may con 
from the practice followed in som 
communities and modified in verioy 
ways; that is, of establishing a» ad. 
visory committee made up of selicted 
local business teachers and office maz. 
agers. 


ONE OF THE FUNCTIONS of 
advisory committee might well be 
study and discuss standards of per. 
formance of the beginning office work 
er that are acceptable to the employ. 
ing business community. Considers 
tion should be given to the knowledg 
and skills that can be learned best in 
the classroom and those that can ly 
learned most efficiently on the job, 
Levels of performance may be estab: 
lished, so that students willing to mee 
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There is no substitute for school 
business cooperation in improving the 
business offerings of the school to a 
sist the graduating student to obtair 
and succeed in his first office position 
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Dr. Malsbary is Associate Professor ° 
Business Education, University of Connect 
cut, Storrs. 
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AHLMA Establishes Vo-Ed 
Appliance Servicing Plan 


Formulation of a plan to establish voca- 


“tional education for home laundry appliance 


servicing has been announced by the Parts 
and Service Committee of the American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Association. 


The plan is designed: for use by State Di- 
ectors of Vocational Education, local repre- 
entatives of education and industry, public 
or trade school officials, and other business 
epresentatives interested in establishing an 
appliance service training school or course. 
Directions are given for making preliminary 
ontacts for discussions with appliance man- 
ufacturers, the National Appliance & Radio- 
V Dealers Association, and the Appliance 
Parts Jobbers Association. 

Prerequisite courses to be established un- 
ier the plan include basic electricity and 


basic practical mechanics. Other training 


mecessary is in the areas of customer rela- 
methods, general home 
laundry appliance installation and general 
home laundry appliance repair for all ma- 
hines. Training may be established at three 
levels: elementary, basic and advanced. 

In addition to the general courses offered 
by the schools, supplementary training may 
be offered for individual brand characteris- 
ics by each manufacturer who will establish 
his own standards. 

Upon formulation of the course at the local 
level, the American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association will advise its members 
of the location and officials of the new com- 
mittee. Manufacturers, on an individual basis, 
ill then contact and work with the local 
ommittees. 

Offered in the preliminary plan book is an 
outline of how to go about setting up such 
a course, a review of the highly successful 
program employed by the Denver Public 
School System through its trade and indus- 
trial department, a list of instruction units 
available for use in conducting the course, 
publications available from AHLMA, and a 
directory of parts and service executives of 
home laundry appliance manufacturing con- 
cerns. 

Copies of the plan book are available from 
either of the association or the Parts and 
Service Department of member companies of 
the Association. 


‘ACTION IN EDUCATION” AWARDS 
10 BE INITIATED THIS FALL 


A nationwide educational incentive pro- 
gram, with emphasis on local schools, has 
been set for this fall by Better Homes & 
Gardens magazine, NEA, and the National 
Schoo: Boards Association. 


have initiated 


Homes & Gardens AWARDS FOR 


The three organizations 
Better 


UCTOBE’: 1959 


WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ACTION IN EDUCATION, to give special 
recognition to communities—groups or in- 
dividuals—who have acted to improve local 
education. Cooperation between local ad- 
ministrations, school boards, and citizens 
will be especially encouraged. The awards, 
to be presented annually, will provide ex- 
ample and incentive for better public, priv- 
ate, and parochial schools and education 
programs. 

A special introductory announcement, con- 
taining rules and procedures for entering 
local projects, will be published in the Oc- 
tober issue of Better Homes & Gardens. 

This year’s ACTION IN EDUCATION 
program will be open through May 15, 1960. 
Entries, to be received at Better Homes & 
Gardens in Des Moines, Iowa, will be 
judged by representatives of NEA, NSBA, 
and editors of the magazine. Awards will 
be based on the need for the project under- 
taken, the handling of problems encountered, 
the means used to achieve results through 
cooperative community action, and the de- 
gree of success achieved. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES SOAR 


Automobiles now play so important a 
part in the daily lives of everyone in America 
that making, selling and servicing of cars 
and trucks is one of the nation’s most active 
and successful businesses. 

The 700,000 retail automotive enterprises 
in the United States provide jobs for more 
than 10,000,000 people—in fact, one out of 
every seven employed persons is in 
automobile business. 

Right now there are more than 65 million 
cars and trucks in America. Experts say 


the 





that by 1975 the population will have grown 
to about 220 million with 90 million em- 
ployed at paying jobs and many able to buy 
automobiles. Every one of these cars will 
need the services of skilled mechanics from 
time to time. Every one will be sold by a 
trained salesman and every dealership will 
need people for office work and business 
management. 


Executives Decry 
Secretarial Shortage 


This news item from the October Ist issue 
of The Wall Street Journal is a very good 
example of what happens when education 
gets out of balance. 

“SECRETARIAL HELP gets scarcer and 
the quality of applicants falls.” “Last year 
at this time I had 13 vacancies, now I have 
55,” reports the personnel director of Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., who traces the squeeze 
to the general business recovery. “We ad- 
vertised for a week for a secretary and got 
only three applicants, none qualified,” says 
a Pacific Power and Light Co. official. “Qual- 
ity is deteriorating because we have to fill 
demanding jobs with less experienced girls,” 
complains a Portland, Oregon, banker. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
believes the office help situation is “in the 
critical stage and by the end of the year 
should be as bad as 1956.” More firms con- 
sider starting secretarial training programs. 
Salaries generally have been inching up, but 
few concerns raise pay scales just to lure 
help. 

A Montgomery Ward official complains, 
“High Schools are stressing college prepara- 
tory courses and not encouraging girls to 
take shorthand.” 


AVA President Dr. H. H. London and Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley represented the 
Association as participants in a Secretary of the Navy guest cruise, Aug. 10. Here they pose 


before a Naval plaque, Pensacola. 
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oil industry’s development of pet oleup 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS EDUCATE THE PUBLIC AS AN INFORMATION DEVICE 


The state board of vocational and adult 
education, Madison, Wisconsin, is currently 
stressing the value of the window display in 
a series of alternating subjects on the capi- 
tol square in Madison. The board exhibits 
develop various vocational themes of the 
Wisconsin vocational and adult schools. One 
of the most highly successful of these dis- 
plays has been a trade and industrial ex- 
hibit. (See photo) This unit was constructed 
by Lowell H. Thalheim, machine shop 
instructor in the Fond du Lac vocational and 
adult school. Illustrating 24 examples of 
power transmission, it is powered from a 
single motor. 

In order to add an element of audience 
participation to the exhibit, state board staff 
members constructed an electronic switch 
with a sensing plate attached to the inside 
of the window. Pedestrians turn the dis- 
play on by placing a hand on the outside 


of the glass. The sensing plate activates the 
device. 
The 


newspaper publicity because it attracts peo- 


display has received considerable 
ple of all ages. Candid pictures of two 
groups of observers within a five minute 
period are illustrated here. Clarence L. 
Greiber, Director of the Vocational Board 
of the State of Wisconsin, says that this 
type of window display is effective for two 
reasons. First, it lets the observer participate 
actively in the operation of the device. 
Second, the explanatory signs accompanying 
the display create subliminal secondary 
“take home” information about vocational 
training. 

The display has resulted in walk-in in- 
quiries with requests for additional infor- 
mation. One young man, after a lengthy 
observation of the device, said, “I didn’t 
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know they did such complicated things at 
vocational schools. I’d like to be able to 
do that myself.” 

The attempted good will resulting from 
this type of public information which reaches 
thousands of people is undeniably unsur- 
passed. 


Connecticut Will Celebrate 
50 Years of Vo-Ed 


The dates November 10, 11 and 12, 1960 
have been set by the Connecticut Vocational 
Association for the celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of Vocational Education in Con- 
necticut. The program is being developed 
in cooperation with the State Board of Edu- 
cation and other organizations. 

State vocational associations in all of the 
New England states, New York and New 
Jersey are being invited to participate. 
Others throughout the nation will be wel- 
come at this great vocational celebration, 
which will be held at Stamford, Connecticut. 


Vocational High School Student 
Wins Fashion Award 


Christine Anderson, a member of the senior 
class at the Middlesex County Vocational and 
Technical High School in Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, won first prize in a state-wide dress- 
design and sewing contest sponsored by the 
New Jersey Petroleum Industries Committee 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, on 
Thursday, May 14. 

The contest brought together nine high 
school seniors who had: been selected as final- 
ists in previous county contests. The con- 
testants modeled the creations which they 
had designed and had constructed. The con- 





ern synthetic fibers. 
Miss Anderson’s winning entry was ; 


smartly tailored one-piece grey dres: with Cecil 
matching accessories. The $250 colleg: schol Commis 
arship was presented to her by Mr. ‘‘harlf Dr. M. 
P. Cooley, Chairman of the New Jer:ey Pe retary v 
troleum Industries Committee. of the I 
annua! 
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Washington State Youth 
Named ’59 Star Farmer 


A young Washington State berry ay : 
vegetable farmer, Lyle Rader of Route ly '¢ Col 
Tacoma, was named winner of the nation’ Dr. E 
most coveted farm youth award, the 199) 9% Te 
Star Farmer of America, Oct. 13. braska, 

He is 22 years old and a 1956 gradua with r 
of Fife High School where he complete * his by 
four years study of vocational agriculturgy Presic 
Young Rader farms in partnership with hige the ann 
mother, Mrs. Leola Richardson. dent L. 

The award, carrying with it a $1,000 At se 
check from the Future Farmers of Ameriof’s chai 
Foundation, Inc., was made during colo Clair S 
ful ceremonies at the Tuesday evening se Doris \ 
sion of the 32nd annual national FFA cogsson, H 
vention in Kansas City’s Municipal Aud Trade 
torium. i 





Mr. J. A. Brownlow, President 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. am 


Dear Mr. Brownlow: 


This is to inform you that the Regula- 
tions for the Administration of Area Vo- 
cational Education Programs (Mise. 
3560) and Suggestions for Promoting. 
Organizing, Operating, and Appraising 
Area Vocational Education Programs 
(Misc. 3561), have been modified: to con- 
form to the mutual understandings that 
were developed in the several conferences 
and through correspondence with you r. 
and representatives of the several inter. 
ested groups. Your letters of August 27 \ 
and September 3 were of particular help 
to us. 

It has taken more time than we had 
anticipated for clearance and approval 
of the Regulations. However, we expect 1 
that the revised documents will be re §U 
leased. in all probability within the nex! 
ten days. We will supply you with copies 
for the distribution that you want to 
make. 

We appreciate the opportunity to work 
with you and other members of interested 
groups in developing understandings that 
are essential in the effective implemen 
tation of educational programs in which S 
all of us have a vital interest. We know 
the constructive attitudes that were ev: 
dent in our efforts, and so essential for 
working together, will continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 

L. G. Derthick 

U.S. Commissioner 0 


Sept. 11, 1959 Education 
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Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska Assistant 
Comniissioner for Vocational Education and 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Sec- 
retary were speakers at the general session 
of the Nebraska Vocational Association’s 
annual conference, Columbus, Sept. 26. 

With Ralph Eickhoff as General Chair- 
man, the program included an Executive 
Council breakfast, a general session, a 
luncheon, sectional meetings and a tour of 
the Columbus Senior High School. 

Dr. Erwin Goldenstein, Associate Profes- 
sor, Teacher’s College, University of Ne- 
braska, was main speaker at the luncheon 
with The Future of Vocational Education 
as his topic. 

President John M. Chrismer presided at 
the annual business meeting and Vice Presi- 
dent L. E. Watson presided at the luncheon. 

At sectional sessions, the following served 
as chairmen: R. M. Kildee, Agriculture; 
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cologe Clair Sloan, Distributive Education; Mrs. 
1a safe Doris McGaffey, Guidance; Marjorie Rolof- 














A a son, Homemaking; and Clarence Evans, 
Ayige Trade and Industrial Education. 
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Dr. Malcolm C. Gaar has joined the staff 
of the Vocational Division, USOE, as Spe- 
cialist in Teacher Training and Service 
in the Agricultural Education 






























Dr. Gaar, who was Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity for 13 years, recently returned from 
Indo-China where he served for two years as 
Agricultural Training Officer for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and the 
Mutual Security Agency. Previously he was 
Professor of Agricultural Education at West 
Virginia University for eight years; Associ- 
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P. W. Proctor began his retirement 
August 15 after completing 38 years of 
service in the field of vocational agriculture. 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
in Illinois since 1945, Mr. Proctor entered 
the field as a member of the staff of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Extension 
Service in Nebraska. He went to Illinois in 
1922 as a vocational agriculture teacher and 
continued in service to the state until his 
retirement. 
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Guidance Functions and Relationships 
in Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation is the theme of the 17th annual 
Four-State Conference on Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, Kansas State 
College, Pittsburg, October 9-10. 

Featured general session speakers will in- 
clude Herbert True, Vice President, In- 
stitute for Visual Research, South Bend, 
Ind, and C. R. Crakes, Educational Con- 
sultant, DeVry Technical Institute, Chicago. 
Provyram planning chairmen are Gardner 
Boyd, Missouri, industrial arts; Ray A. 
Boyer, Kansas, printing; James A. Jones, 
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Arkansas, trade and industrial; Forest L. 
Penny, Kansas, exhibits; M. J. Ruley, Okla- 
homa; and H. D. Shotwell, Kansas. 

& a * 


Elsie Buchanan has been appointed to 
succeed Rena L. Hodgen as Illinois State 
Chief of Homemaking Education. 

Miss Hodgen, who was a member of the 
state staff for 22 years and Chief of Home- 
making since 1943, recently retired. 

A graduate of Western Illinois University 
with a Master’s from Columbia, Miss Hodgen 
is a member of the Illinois Vocational Asso- 
ciation, AVA, Kappa Delta Pi and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. She plans to teach in some 
college and university workshops and _al- 
ready has several scheduled for the current 
school year. Her home address will be 
Adair, Ill. 

Druanne Davis Copenbarger, Supervi- 
sor of Homemaking Education in Illinois for 
the last 12 years, has resigned to become a 
full-time homemaker. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Bertha E, Mathias. 


* * * 


Laurence W. Eddy, who was named 
Chief of the Bureau of Vocational-Technical 
Schools by the Connecticut State Board of 
Education last June, will supervise the 
state’s 14 regional  vocational-technical 
schools in his new capacity. 

Mr. Eddy has been a member of the state 
staff since 1955. Previously, he had served 
as Assistant Director of the Hartford Re- 
gional Technical School, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and science at the Air- 
craft Training School in Bridgeport, and as 
an instructor of mathematics and science 
at the Bullard-Havens Technical School in 
Bridgeport. 

aK x OK 

Joseph F. Murphy is the newly-appoint- 
ed Consultant, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Division of Vocational Education 
of the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

His responsibilities will include teacher 
training, supervision of trade instructors and 
recruitment and orientation of new teachers 
in the state’s vocational-technical schools. 

Ok * % 

E. M. Claude, AVA President-Elect and 
Illinois State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education; Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
AVA Executive Secretary; Dr. John P. 
Walsh, USOE Director of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education; and John TePoorten, 
Coordinator, Wisconsin Schools of Vocational 
and Adult Education, were featured as gen- 
eral session speakers at the 17th Annual 
National Job Training and Safety Con- 
ference, Columbus, O., September 28-Octo- 
ber 2. 

The Ohio Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Service hosted the affair. 

Delegates studied such topics as coordinat- 
ing and developing instructional materials, 
leadership training, instructor training, ef- 
fective speaking, and methods of accident 
prevention and reporting at a series of work- 
shop sessions. 


Presiding officer was Harry Wiseman, 
Chairman of the National Job Training and 
Safety Committee and rural electrification 
instructor, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker, Ohio State Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
introduced Dr. E. E. Holt, Ohio State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Mob- 
ley, Dr. Walsh and Mr. TePoorten at the 
opening general session. 

Mr. Claude, who participated in the clos- 
ing general session had as his topic Trade 
and Industrial Education in Rural Electric 
Cooperative Work. 

cs a * 

Dr. Jokn L. Feirer, Head of the Indus- 
trial Education department, Western Michi- 
gan University, has taken over the editor- 
ship of Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

He succeeds John J. Metz who has retired 
after holding the editorship for 32 years. 

Dr. Feirer, who holds a doctorate in edu- 
cation from the University of Oklahoma, is 
the author of numerous books, film strips, 
magazine articles and bulletins relating to 
industrial arts and professional teaching of 
the subject. 

He has been a member of the Michigan 
State Advisory Committee on Industrial Arts 
Education since 1948 and: has acted on dif- 
ferent national committees to maintain pro- 
fessional standards of Industrial Education, 
including the U. S. Office of Education con- 
ference on Industrial Arts in 1950. 

John Metz, before assuming editorship of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
was a teacher, counselor and assistant prin- 
cipal at the Milwaukee Vocational School. 





DURING THE 
AVA CONVENTION... 


e VISIT DeVRY’S MODERN ELEC- 
TRONIC TRAINING CENTER IN 
CHICAGO 


Come to the convention early and 
visit DeVry Tech to see in action the 
modern methods of teaching theory 
and practical laboratory work asso- 
ciated with Electronics. Large, com- 
fortable buses have been chartered 
to take you on schedule from the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel to our Training 
Center and back—all day Monday, 
December 7, and on Friday morning, 
December 11. 

@SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN AVA 
—— HALL — Booth 107- 
Here is an interesting display of valu- 
able materials available to guidance 
personnel — PLUS an informative 
review of training programs offered 
by _ Tech. A cordial welcome 
to all. 


@ DeVRY’s tour reservation desk 
is located in the 
AVA Registration Area 
DeVRY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


4141 Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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John A. Beaumont, Director of the 
Distributive Education Branch, served as 
chairman of the 4th annual conference of 
the National Council for Small Business 
Management Development held on_ the 
campus of the University of Illinois. Or- 
ganization and administration of manage- 
ment programs and new developments in 
‘ curricula were discussed by representatives 
of colleges and universities and distributive 
educators attending. 


* a a 


“A Challenge and a Responsibility,” 
a review of recent changes in American ag- 
riculture and their implications for needed 
changes and improvements in the program 
of instruction in vocational agriculture, was 
the subject of a discussion by R. E. Naugher 
in four State conferences of vocational ag- 
riculture teachers during the summer held 
at Fort Worth, Texas, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, Covington, Georgia, and Carolina Beach, 
North Carolina. While in Texas Mr. Naugher 
also participated in a joint meeting of the 
state supervisory and teacher training staffs 
in which they reviewed the topical outline 
to be used in rewriting the State Plan with 
particular attention to the matter of stand- 
ards needed to assure sound instruction. 


3 * * 


More than half the members of the 
staff of the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion participated in a program of orienta- 
tion to vocational education in the United 
States for educators from other countries 
who were starting their tour of professional 
work and observation early in September. 
A panel representing the Office of the As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Agricultural, Distributive, Home 
Economics and Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Branches lead the program. This was 
followed by a presentation by a member of 
the four branches concerning both teacher 
education and adult education. One half 
day of the two-day session was given over 
to informal work groups where foreign visi- 
tors were permitted to inquire more in detail 
about the select features of the program in 
this country. This has been an annual event 
for the past several years, and: it is believed 
that this activity is worth while in develop- 
ing a background of understanding of our 
program for foreign visitors prior to their 
assignment to individual school districts or 
higher institutions in the country. 


co % * 


The Area Vocational Education Branch 
has planned a series of sub-regional confer- 
ences to be held in eleven cities in different 
parts of the country during the latter part 
of September and the first part of October. 
Important matters to be considered at these 
conferences include the purpose and limita- 
tion of Title VIII, the nature and extent 
of Title VIII programs now in operation, 
surveys and studies to determine needs, fa- 
cilities and equipment, programs of instruc- 
tion, administrative procedures, plans for 
the future, and other matters of concern to 
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the participants. Some time will be devoted 
to presentations by State officials describing 
their experience in developing the _pro- 
gram and any problems they may have en- 


countered. 
* ak * 


Beulah I. Coon, Research Specialist, 
Home Economics Education Branch, served 
as a consultant to two groups of college 
teachers which met at the University of 
Wisconsin in June. A national conference 
of representatives of regional groups of col- 
lege teachers of clothing and textiles met 
to discuss plans for their work in the years 
ahead on content, methods of teaching, and 
needs for research in clothing and textiles 
at the college level. A committee represent- 
ing four regional groups of college teachers 
of foods and nutrition met to plan a more 
coordinated national program keyed to im- 
proving the teaching of food and: nutrition. 


%* * Bo 


Conferences of Virginia State Depart- 
ment staff members, county superintendents 
of schools, and the Virginia Commissioner 
of Fisheries on programs for the fishing 
industry were attended by Edward Ludtke, 
Program Specialist, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, in August. Meeting on 
both the east coast and Chesapeake Bay 
side of Virginia, Mr. Ludtke assisted in 
planning for the development and inaugura- 
tion of extension courses in piloting, radio, 
and marine engines. 


* cs ca 


Members of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch staff provided the direction for 
conducting a National Leadership Training 
Conference for State officers of the Future 
Farmers of America. The conference, held 
in Washington, D. C. on July 21-24, was 
attended by 240 members and about 40 
advisors. Its purpose was to provide informa- 
tion and training that will be useful to 
the boys in the conduct of their activities 
as State officers. One part of the conference 
featured a dedication program for the new 
building which houses the Future Farmers 
Supply Service and the National Future 
Farmer Magazine. Included among the 
speakers were the Secretary of the Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant Secretary 
Edward F. Wilson, and the U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick. The group visited the White House 
and was addressed briefly by President 
Eisenhower. 

a * ar 


A three-day workshop for practical 
nurse educators, sponsored by the Min- 
nesota State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the Minnesota State League for 
Nursing in cooperation with the University 
of Minnesota, was held in Minneapolis on 
August 10-12. Helen K. Powers, Program 
Specialist, Practical Nurse Education Sec- 
tion, Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
served as a consultant for the workshop. 
Discussion centered on the selection of 
meaningful clinical experience and _ cur- 





riculum revisions based on concept pr. 





sented in the Office of Education’ ney 
publication “Guides for Developing Cy. y 
ricula for the Education of Pr ctical 
Nurses.” 


* * * 





A workshop on textiles held the ! 
part of July at the Virginia Polyt chnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, enrolled 65) pors 
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teachers, home demonstration agent: W. 42nd 
coordinators of distributive educaticn. 1308 page: 
was concerned with new developments inf This tk 
fabrics and their use and care, and _ benef cordance 








fits to the consumer for these develop inents 
Representatives from the textile industy 
brought current information on fibers ani 
fabrics to the group. Ata Lee, Progran 
Specialist, Home Economics Education 
Branch, served as a consultant to conside 
the implications of the new development 
for the teaching of clothing and _ textilé 
in schools and colleges. 
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* * * 























Some 700 vocational educators ing twin 
Massachusetts attending the annual summe| of exper 
conference in Fitchburg in June were ai! tested sa 
dressed by Mary S. Resh, Program Special" down-t¢ 
ist, Trade and Industrial Education Branch f sellin 
During the conference Mrs. Resh discusse alesmen 
trends and developments in trade and in 
dustrial education with local directors ani 
also served as consultant for the women! Creativ 
sessions on leadership development. Fol right and 
lowing her Massachusetts assignment, Mrge-°™Pany, 
Resh participated in the program of th 1959. 303 
Pennsylvania Local Directors annual cor All tyy 
ference held in Eaglesmere. torming, 
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A workshop for homemaking teacher 
and supervisors at Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity emphasized planning teaching m 
terials to meet the needs of students @ 





















different abilities; home management teach Shorthe 
ing as an integral part of all areas of howfind Rows 
economics; strengthening the home expeifichers. [ 





ence program; and ways of obtaining max 
mum use of curriculum resource materia! 
by teachers. Margaret Alexander, Progra 
Specialist, Home Economics Educatio 
Branch, served as consultant. 
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* * a 


Walter M. Arnold, Director, Ar 
Vocational Education Branch, discussed th 
development of programs of vocational edi 
cation under the provisions of Title Vil 
with the Committee on Specialized Pe 
sonnel of the Office of Civil Defense Mobil 
zation on July 16. As a result of this di 
cussion, it has been suggested that ther 
be other informal meetings with member 
of this Committee to develop mutual 
derstandings regarding the purpose 2! 
operation of programs under this Title. 
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* * %* 


The heads of 88 small departmen! 
of home economics in colleges and wu 
versities met for a week’s workshop in Mi 
waukee in June. Johnie Christian, Progt#! 
Specialist, Home Economics  Educati 
Branch, was a consultant. The group 
sidered objectives in light of changit 
situations, offerings, special needs of s 
dents, and resources of small departmet! 
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new books 


How You Look and Dress, by Byrta Car- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Publishing Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. 
308 pages, $4.36. 

This third edition has been revised in ac- 
with suggestions from teachers, 
and homemakers who have used 

it for the iast 10 years. Additional material 

on labeling, buying, family needs and _ in- 
come, and becoming more attractive is 


featured. 
aE a * 


How to Outsell The Born Salesman, by 
William W. Frank and Charles L. Lapp. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1959. 226 pages, $4.50. 

Drawing upon more that a quarter century 
of experience, the authors present their 
iPtested sales knowledge to give the reader 
ia down-to-earth presentation of the realities 

selling. Actual conversation between 
salesmen and prospective buyers is featured. 


* * a 


Creative Discussion, by Rupert L. Cort- 
ight and George L. Hinds. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1959. 303 pages, $6. 

All types of discussion situations—brain- 
torming, role-playing, problem-solving and 
industrial leadership conferences—are cov- 
red here. Modern findings in psychology 
and semantics which can be used to make 
discussion richer and more purposeful are 


tudied. 
* * & 


Shorthand Modified, by Arnold Condon 
and Rowena Wellman. Wm. C. Brown Pub- 
ishers, Dubuque, Iowa., 1959. Book One, 
‘M113 pages, $2.75; Book Two, 165 pages, 
3.00. 

This brief shorthand course is the out- 
rowth of 20 years of teaching accelerated 
horthand classes at high school, business 
rollege and university levels on the part 
{ the authors. Any teacher of standard 
horthand can teach the course and students 
bi standard shorthand can read it. Learners 
#attain a usable skill in a short time, accord- 
ng to the authors. 


* % % 


The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the Amer- 
can Secondary School, by James B. Conant, 
‘EA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 

1958. 160 pages, $1.50 (quantity 


NEA, with the aid of a grant from the Car- 
egie Corporation of New York, convened 
D. C., February 6-8, 1958, some 200 out- 
landing educators and laymen who were 
ell acquainted with matiers that concern 
he above-average boy and girl. Under the 
hairmanship of Dr. Conant, their task for 
oan: a half days was to consider problems 
volve'! in finding and educating the aca- 
emica'ly talented pupil. This report sets 
oth their deliberations. 


56 Graded Problems in Elementary Sheet 
Metal Work, by Algot C. Anderson, Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1959. 143 pages, $2.85 (school 
prices) 

This new book offers an effective medium 
for the teaching of such basic skills as the 
reading of drawings, accuracy in layout, cut- 
ting, shaping and assembling. The projects 
are graded as to approximate difficulty and 
divided into seven units. 


* 6 * 


Automotive Trades, by Louis E. Jensen and 
William A. Brazier, Delmar Publishers, Inc., 
Albany 5, N. Y., 1958. 177 pages, $2.75 (less 
20 per cent discount for schools) 

This work-textbook employs the unit les- 
son format. Each unit includes reference as- 
signments; related technical information, 
and trade assignments. An instructor’s guide 
is supplied at no extra charge on adoption 
orders of 10 or more copies. 


* oa a 


All About Candy and Chocolate, by Philip 
P. Gott and L. F. Van Houten. National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, 36 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, IIl., 1958. 208 pages. 

A reference and source book as well as a 
supplementary text, this is also a story book 
about products that are tied to the romances 
of the ages. Mr. Gott served as President of 
NCA from 1941 through 1958. 


* * * 


Practical Dictionary of Electricity and 
Electronics, by R. L. Oldfield, American 
Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill, 1959. 216 pages, $5.95. 

Written to provide a compact, practical 
reference work, this volume defines terms 
most often used today in electrical and elec- 
tronic applications. It also includes defini- 
tions of concepts fundamental to all fields 
in electricity and electronics and related 
fields. 


* * * 


Raising Vegetables, by George W. Ware 
and J. P. McCollum. The Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Ill., 1959. 
460 pages, $5.50. 

In developing the contents of this new text, 
the authors have made use of factual infor- 
mation developed through studies and re- 
search conducted by agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and through the 
practices of successful growers. Information 
has basic application to vegetable growing 
regions throughout the nation. 


* * * 


Your Farm Bureau. McGraw-Hill Book 
Publishing Co., 1959. Available through the 
offices of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill., $3. 

Written with the full cooperation of AFBF 


leaders and staff members, this volume brings 
together for the first time a full account of 
the many operations and activities of this 
organization. Covered are meeting proce- 
dures, leadership development, majority de- 
cision, duties and responsibilities of officers, 
committee functions, report preparation, and 
other topics. Direct aids to individual mem- 
bers are featured, too. 


* * * 


Safety Recommendations for Grinding 
Wheel Operation. Grinding Wheel Institute, 
2130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, O., 1958. 
24 pages, free. 

This booklet discusses, in layman’s lan- 
guage, such technical subjects as maximum 
peripheral speeds, strength classification of 
grinding wheels, definitions of maximum 
speeds, the effect of wheel speed on grind- 
ing action, safety guards, mounted wheels, 
proper mounting procedures, truing and 
dressing, and the do’s and don’ts for safe 
grinding. 

ok * OK 


Home Economics—Careers and Homemak- 
ing, by Olive A. Hall. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. 301 pages, $4.25. 

Directed primarily to the student, this book 
deals with the objectives of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum and the variety of voca- 
tional opportunities to which training in the 
field leads, with career information from 
officers of professional organizations. 


* ca * 


1958 Directory of Colleges and Universities 
with Specializations in Retailing. American 
Collegiate Retailing Association, 24 Waverly 
Place, New York 3, N. Y., 1958. 30 pages, 
single copies free; additional copies, 15 cents 
each. 

The information presented in this book- 
let is the result of a survey made by ACRA 
in the spring of 1958. 


* * +* 


Counseling Parents of Children with Men- 
tal Handicaps. The Woods Schools for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Langhorne, Pa., 1958. 108 
pages. 

Reported here are the proceedings of the 
33rd spring conference of The Woods 
Schools, held in Minneapolis May 2 and 3, 
1958. 


* a co 


Occupational Information for Counselors: 
An Annotated Bibliography. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, revised, 1958. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
24 pages, 15 cents. 

This bibliography of counseling and guid- 
ance materials represents one phase of the 
Department’s program to help people select 
and prepare for occupations in which they 
may find their greatest personal satisfaction. 


* * * 


Auto Radio Manual, Vol. 8. Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Indianapolis 6, Ind., 1958. 240 
pages, $3.95. 

This manual contains complete Photofact 
service literature on 1957-58 auto radios—48 
different models. 















































everything in electronics 
for the school 


ALLIED’S 
1960 CATALOG 





World’s Largest Stocks - 


featuring ALLIED’S own 
knight-kits® 
for Electronics Training 


G 


e@ Test and Lab Instruments 

e Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 

@ Recorders & Accessories 

© School Sound Systems 

© Tubes and Transistors 

© Tools and Books 

© Thousands of Electronic 
Parts for Every Need 


get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


One order to Allied fills the whole 
bill—simplifies and speeds your 
buying, saves you money. We 
specialize in supplies for training 
in electronics; see our exclusive 
KNIGHT-KITS—unsurpassed for 
quality and value. Depend on us 
for the fastest service in elec- 
tronic supply, money-saving 
prices and personal help. Easy 
terms available. Send today for 
your FREE 1960 ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 
{ our 39th year 


5 Specialists in Electronic Supplies for Schools 


nate ABODE SE 







— ae A ee oe oe ce oe 
ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 165-K9 
s 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
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i O Send FREE 1960 ALLIED Catalog 5 
Name. ' 
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| Address 4 
i City. Zone. State. | 
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Industry 


A new Beseler Starter Kit makes avail- 
able to users of Vu-Graph Overhead Projec- 
tors every modern audio-visual tool for pro- 
fessional, dramatic illustrations, vital to 
lectures, teaching and sales presentations. 

The Starter Kit contains a complete selec- 
tion of tools and materials for quick, simple 
and_attention-compelling illustrations of 
every point on which emphasis is desired. 
Any message can be traced, drawn, lettered 
or typed; it can be prepared in advance or 
on-the-spot, in front of the audience. Illus- 
trations can be in black and white, or in 
dramatic color for special effects. Graphs 
come to life when different colored sheets 
are used in combination to picture different 
values; the “story point” is underscored 
dramatically when a photo or chart is traced, 
seemingly on the screen, before the eyes of 
the viewers. 

For additional information, write to the 
JOURNAL. 


A 16-page bulletin on school shop furnace 
equipment is available at no cost from 
Sunbeam Equipment Corporation, 180 
Mercer St., Meadville, Pa., attention of R. K. 
Stephenson. The publication has been pre- 
pared as a helpful aid for industrial educa- 
tors and all others interested in planning 
new shop facilities or expanding existing 


accommodations. 
* * * 


The Suttle Equipment 44A ten-term- 
inal telephone instrument connecting block, 
used with S. E. 101A, S. E. 101C, and S. E. 
101D plastic covers (to prevent shorting 
out), is used with key or button telephones 
or intercoms with individual covers to 
house up to 40 terminals. Wood _back- 
boards in ivory or brown are optional as 
many users prefer to mount the blocks on 
supporting wall surface. 

Covers for these blocks are made of high 
dielectric non-shorting plastic. Available in 
either brown or ivory, the line includes 
the S. E. 101A cover for one standard 
S. E. 44A block; the S. E. 101S cover for 
two or three blocks; and the S. E. 101D 
cover for four blocks, or a total of 40 
terminals. 

For complete details and prices on these 
new products write to the JOURNAL. 


ca * a 


Wilhold Safety Contax Cement is a 
NEW Water-Base Non-Flammable Contact 
Bonding Adhesive. 

It can be brushed, sprayed or rolled on, 
dries quickly. Waterproof when dry, yet 
washes off hands and equipment easily 
with soapy water. 

For further information, write to the 
JOURNAL. 


* * * 


‘American Look,’ new motion picture in 
technicolor, is now available for the enter- 
tainment and enjoyment of organized 
groups of all kinds. The picture presents 
a preview of “what’s coming in your life.” 


te yelp BREA 


To the cadence of original musical sc res, 
the film shows what our country’s top de. 
signers say is their newest and bes: in 
functional beauty. 

The audience looks over the shoul Jers 
of the giants of American design to see 
sketch board dreams become reality. ‘ou 
enter “No Admittance” ateliers of the 
stylists where the innovations for the 
1960’s are being born, then go across the 
country to watch the first uses of sew 
Space-Age creations—ready for Mr. and 
Mrs. U.S.A. and their family. 

To get ‘American Look,’ for free group 
showings simply drop a line to the pro- 
ducer, The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 
There is no cost except return postage to 
film depot in your area. 


pie a 


x * * 


Corrosion of plant window facilities is 
a serious maintenance and _ replacement 
problem. To help combat this major re- 
curring expense, Fenestra, Ine. has put 
out a new public service brochure. 

The brochure contains new information 
about an alloy bonding of zinc to steel that 
assures corrosion protection, year after 
year, without the necessity of painting. 

The galvanizing protection is self heal- 
ing. Pin holes and scratches in the surface 
of the window are automatically filled by 
the sacrificial action of the heavy zine 
coating. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the JOURNAL. 

















“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 

NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— The wal - tartan ate tos a 

opportunities today te men and women, 

FREE and mature. The Lewis School— original ul 
FOR YOUR | school offering both resident and home study 
GUIDANCE | training courses has prepared a FREE folder 

FILE Guidance Officers giving full details about tis 
fascinating field. Write on your letterhead to: 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
\'ccational Guidance Div., Room EO 4904, Wash. 7, D.C. 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


+6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional] staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 













New Catalog | 
of fresh ideas © 
for project activities 
in plastics, ceramics, 


leather, wood, metal. 


Handsome desk and 
project accessories — 
desk fountain pens, desk 
balls pens and pencils, 
swivel-funnel-holders, 
plus many new items! 
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